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ABSTRACT 


OLD TESTAMENT PERSONALITIES EXPRESSED THROUGH ART 
Sally Wilper Peltier 

This project deals with the problem of providing 
artwork for printed church curriculum which is biblical¬ 
ly responsible and exhibits artistic integrity. 

The first chapter describes the project, and 
concludes with a survey of recent Protestant curriculum 
resources. In the second chapter the relation between 
religion and art is addressed from the viewpoint of 
Christian religious education. 

The remaining chapters dwell on the artwork and 
the biblical exegesis accompanying each one. They are 
the personalities of Miriam, Joshua, Deborah, David, 
Huldah, Jeremiah, Second Isaiah, and Ezra. Suggestions 
for the use of the artworks are given. 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 

This project deals with the problem of providing 
artwork for printed church curriculum which is biblical¬ 
ly responsible and exhibits artistic integrity. The 
curriculum and artwork in this project are focused on 
Old Testament personalities which were selected by 
Christian Board of Publication for emphasis in one of 
their curriculum resources for Winter 1985-86. This was 
Level 8, for older youth, in Living the Word . (See 
Appendixes.) 


Artistic Side of the Problem 
The nature of art is such that it is a powerful 
communicator of human feeling, and values. This 

communication takes place at the level of symbolism and 
is connected to such things as imagination, perception, 
faith and holiness. 

In the past several centuries, the cultural 
trend has been toward an increasingly rational and 

1 
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secular outlook on the arts, with the arts coming into 
disfavor in church life. In consequence, "We have 
witnessed the erosion of the imagination and with it the 
loss of the sense of history, community and finally, 
self." 1 Religious symptoms are: "Ethel loss of the 
historicity of faith, the deterioration of the dis¬ 
ciplines of church membership, the growing bourgeois 
character of church life, the sentimentalism of the 
pulpit, and privatism of the church's ethic and 
worship...."® These problems are affecting a gradual 
deterioration of Christian religious vitality at the 
very time when the world is confronted with a variety of 
ominous problems that need to be addressed from a 
religious perspective. 

Art and artists tend toward a stance which is a 
part of, yet somewhat autonomous from, culture. From 
this stance they contribute to the recovery of religious 
vitality through interpretation of the human condition 
and through the transmission of insight, significant 
feeling, and spiritual truth. These functions are not 
always accomplished, due to waywardness in .art, or 
suspicion and rejection from the side of religious 
institutions. 

1 F. Thomas Trotter, "Where We Are In Religion 
and the Arts," Christian Advocate 11, no. 5 (10 Mar.) 
1966):9. 

® Ibid. 
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Art which attempts to communicate major 
religious values, events and themes must be grounded in 
some mode of intense investigation, or saturation in 
the reality which it intends to communicate. For this 
reason, an exegetical investigation of the chosen texts 
is included in the project. Without such a grounding 
art must fill a purely decorative function, and much of 
the power of artistic expression is lost. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, too much art which has accompanied Christian 
religious curriculum has been solely calculated to be 
decorative or a mere display of points made in a text. 
What sometimes gets communicated under these cir¬ 
cumstances are the feelings and values of another era, 
or sensations of emptiness, superficiality, and 
expediency. 

Art presentations of the great stories of Judeo- 
Christian history, are comparatively scarce. Most work 
is done for published Christian education curriculum and 
is heavily constrained by publication expenses and the 
agenda of persons remote from the artist. . Even in the 
curriculum setting, much more work needs to be done. 

Christian Education Side of the Problem 

On the side of Christian religious education, 
questions are often raised about the ability of the 
curriculum to transmit effectively the essence of the 
faith or to help church members make changes that lead 
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to maturity in the -faith. Dullness and irrelevancy are 
alternately blamed upon poor resources, poor teachers, 
missing elements in the organizational process, or the 
inaccessibility o-f biblical truths. 

I suggest that much of the problem stems from a 
failure of belief, which results from our cultural 
saturation with the scientific/technological view. This 
is a view which denies the existence of everything which 
is not measurable and observable, at least for scien¬ 
tific purposes. The scientific/technological view has 
evolved into a belief system for living. In a positive 
sense, it has been a relief to dispense with the ghosts 
and witches of past centuries, but the scientific/tech¬ 
nological belief system also dispenses with such non¬ 
observable things as faith, love, and the human soul. 
Human beings are understood in terms of stimuli and 
responses, so that what makes us most richly human is 
often ridiculed and discounted. 

Added to this, the educational models which 
have often been used in Christian education have been 
borrowed from secular models which focus on predictable 
behavior change (observable, measurable) as a mode of 
evaluating the educational process. The result is that 
education is geared to change on the mechanical and 
rational levels of existence but fails to plunge into 
the holy and inexpressible. Christian religious 
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educators are beginning to address these issues by 
appeals -for creativity, wholeness, imagination and the 
return of artistic modes of communication- 3 

Biblical Side of the Problem 

My choice of selected Hebrew personalities 
as representative subjects from the scriptures is based 
on my belief that our society has much to learn from 
these texts- When presented in artistic format, the 
texts may even take on a new aliveness and seem more 
relevant to the modern inquirer- Creative presentation 
of person and story are much more likely to carry the 
spirit of the faith than verbal details about history 
and ancient customs. 

The Did Testament has generally been out of 
favor in recent American religious history- There are 
several possible reasons for this- One reason may be 
that there are conflicts between the Hebrew prophetic 
writings and American civil religion- Examples are such 
accepted American beliefs as manifest destiny ("God 
helps those who help themselves."), survival of the 
fittest, rugged individualism, doctrine of progress, 
conspicuous consumption as evidence of success and well- 
being (being right with God), and Americans being the 


3 William F'inar, ed- , C urriculum Theori£inqs The 
Reconceptual i sts (Berkeleys McCutchan, 1975),. Various 
models are presented throughout the book. 
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chosen (-favored) people of Gad.'* Hebrew themes of sin, 
judgment and corporate responsibility will not be 
popular in a society which finds itself guilty of the 
same offenses which Israelite society committed. 

A second reason these scriptures may have been 
neglected or suppressed is that they represent an 
imaginative and symbolic style of interpreting faith 
history. The modern rational mind cannot accept 
burning bushes, exorcisms, messengers delivered by sea 
monster, or even a God who interacts with God's creation 
through history. These phenomena are not controllable 
or explainable and conflict with the current world-view 
that relies on scientific explanation. Thus, persons 
experience a state of dissonance and confusion over 
biblical imagery. The reaction of large portions of the 
population is either rejection of the imagery as 
impossible, or isolation of the imagery into a special 
category of God-magic. 

A more complete gospel is needed, both for 
enriched faith and for an expanded world-view. Old 
Testament stories address corporate conditions of 
faith, celebration, faithlessness, idolatry and sin. 
These parallel our own present situation in surprising 
and revealing ways, making the study of these scrip- 

* Ronald Osborn, Lectures on "American Chris¬ 
tianity," School of Theology at Claremont, CA., Fall 
1982. 
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tures most urgent. For example, Amos proclaims that 
•false worship is bringing tithes to the alter (4:4-5) 
while the rich seek more at the expense of the poor 
(4:1). The Book of Isaiah echoes such statements and 
adds that trust in the military alone is a futile 
pursuit (30:1-3). The descriptions of life in Jeremiah 
echo a society very much like our own, a society which 
ignored covenant and crumbled as a consequence. 0 

On the positive side, the Hebrew Bible 
witnesses to the personal closeness of a whole people 
to each other and to God. Corporate morality is 
sacred. Life has purpose and history has meaning. God 
continues to guide humanity so that we may participate 
with God in covenant relationship. Such elements are 
needed in our society as much as they were in the days 
of the Old Testament. 

The inadequacy of our present formulations of 
reality are becoming increasingly apparent as the world 
seeks to become a global community and as human 
expertise and knowledge increase. We are becoming 
aware that the same persons who are in a position to 
give charity to the poor are those who earn their money 
at the expense of the poor. We are becoming aware that 


* James Sanders, Lectures on "True and False 
Prophesy," School of Theology at Claremont, CA., Spring 
1983. 
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war to solve grievances only creates more grievances. 6 
Industrialization has brought us alienation from our— 
selves and from those who could be our friends to the 
point where we view ourselves almost as inanimate 
objects, numbers, statistics. A revitalized faith must 
be found. Searching means a reclaiming of our larger 
faith tradition. 

Purpose 

In summary, the intention of this project is to 
address a major area of spiritual and educational 
concern in the Christian Church in a small but practi¬ 
cal way. Art and reason are both important elements in 
faith transmission, but an overemphasis in one area can 
produce impoverishment in the other. The artworks 
presented are an attempt toward some semblance of 
balance. 


Definition of Important Terms 
As a way to orient the reader to the project, a 
few major terms will be defined; 

Art 

"Art is a time-saver."' 7 It presents to the eye 
in symbolic form much that would take a long time to 


16 Helder Camara, The Spiral of Violence (London: 
Sheed & Ward, 1975). This is the theme of the book. 

7 Cynthia Pearl Maus, Christ and the Fine Arts 
(New Yorks Harper, 1938), p. 5. 
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tell. These art forms come into being through the 
utilization of intellectual, emotional, and physical 
capacities of the human being. They are also pei-— 
ceivable in these dimensions. Symbols probably 

represent a variety of patterns related to autonomic 
functioning of the human body. Such patterns may even 
be transmitted through the human race genetically. 

In religious terms, art is the communication of 
the soul presented in whole and immediate configura¬ 
tions. The purpose is to "impress deeply on the mind 
and heart some great truth...which has made only a 
slight impression before....or call to our attention 
something we have never before noticed." 0 This is 
particularly important with the Hebrew Bible where the 
power of prophetic words was thought to be sufficient 
for fulfillment, and prophets and prophetesses use of 
symbolism was wide spread. 

In this project, the artworks are an attempt to 
represent those symbols which seem to be inherent in the 
passages exegeted. The specific materials to be used 
are those ordinarily associated with printed artistic 
endeavors: watercolor, pen and ink, and pencil. 

Personalities 

These are the individuals whose stories or 
messages are given in the Old Testament scriptures 

° Ibid. p. 7. 
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selected by Christian Board of Publication- These 
transmit important elements in the faith history of 
both Judaism and Christianity. Except for one case, 
definite persons are the focus of the exegetical and 
artistic material. The exception is in the 2 Isaiah 
work. In this, the personality of the prophet is 
absent but aspects of God and the people are depicted. 
The other personalities ares Miriam, Joshua, Deborah, 
David, Amos, Huldah, Jeremiah, and Ezra. 

"A critical interpretation of a text.'** 9 This 
will involve an exploration and researching of the main 
text and related texts connected with each personality. 
The purpose will be to understand thoroughly the 
meanings and contents of the passages and the pel— 
sonalities. Due to space considerations, the exegeti¬ 
cal work will necessarily be condensed. Also, some 
sections may overly emphasize the personalities, leading 
to some distorting of the general directions and intent 
of the passages as a whole. The specific passages of 
scripture to be exegeted are selected from the cur— 
riculum outlines, but only one passage will be dealt 
with for each of the nine personalities. In some cases 
supporting passages will be used to enrich the picture 


** "Exegesis," Webster's New Col leoiate Dictionary . 
8th ed. 
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of the personality under investigation. In the 
comparisons of scripture three major versions are used: 
The Revised Standard Version, the Jerusalem Bible, and 
the version of the Jewish Publication Society of 
America. 

Christian Curriculum 

This is any structure or content which aims 
toward the transmission of the Christian story, 
tradition and spirit designed as a vehicle for Christian 
religious education. 

Curriculum Resource 

A particular course of study materials developed 
for assisting the educational process. The curriculum 
resource which includes the artwork of this project was 
planned by the Joint Educational Development Project, 
and was published for use in the church schools of the 
participating denominations. The unit is the Coopera¬ 
tive Uniform Series, Level 8, for older youth Living the 
Word . It is entitled: "People of the Promise: Old 
Testament Overview." The publication date of this 
project was the Winter of 1985. (See Appendixes.) 

Scope and Limitations of the Project 

Thorough exploration of art history is beyond 
the scope of this project, but research is presented in 
two areas. First, an exploration has been done into the 
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area of recent artwork produced in Christian education 
materials. The purpose of this is to get an overview of 
the quality of work which is being produced, the 
problems inherent in the production of printed materia¬ 
ls, and the relation of art to educational and religious 
purposes. 

Second, a brief history concerning the relation¬ 
ship between art and religion is provided in order to 
understand the present relationship better. 

The paper also looks at Christian education and 
where we have come from; gives a brief ewegetical 
preview to the artwork; and gives some suggestions on 
how to use the artwork, with or without, the printed 
curriculum resources. 

Survey of Art in Curriculum Materials 

Religious art has become a part of Christian 
education resources by a circuitous route. The Age of 
Reason and the Reformation combined to make art less 
valued as an instructional vehicle. The printed medium 
became the major method of learning. ia> This estrange¬ 
ment of art from education has continued to the present 
time. 

In view of this, I reviewed carefully the art 


im John Westerhoff, "What Has Zion to Do With 
Bohemia?" Religious Education 76 (Jan. 19B1): 11. 
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resources from several of the Protestant traditions. 
They were compared for color, art versus caricature, 
art versus likeness, figure versus ground, and sym- 
% holism. Also, I found several purposes for the art 
emerged: (1) to give relevance to written themes, (2)to 
promote social change (inclusiveness, etc.), (3)to 
present figures with which the person may identify, (4) 
to provide inspiration (sunsets, etc.), and (5) to give 
honestly derived works of art involving symbolism. 

Older Resources 

A few resources giving older artwork from the 
1960's were examined. These were generally Pres¬ 
byterian. Less artwork was found during this period 
but the style and quality were relatively consistent. 
Children's artwork was more likely to be in color. The 
adult artwork was largely black and white, but a 
variety of nice woodcuts appeared. The artwork was 
more in the realistic vein, with fewer cartoon rendi¬ 
tions. Woodcuts were used which were far superior to 
much of the photography in later periods. 

David C. Cook and Methodist 

In looking at modern resources it was found 
that only a few remained outside the Joint Education 
Project. David C. Cook and the United Methodist Church 
are two of the main ones. 
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David C. Cook usually displays more color at all 
the age levels. There is much more display of cartoon¬ 
like, or comic strip type characters in both the 
drawings and illustrations. There is less variety of 
style and there is much more emphasis on family situa¬ 
tions. 

The United Methodist resources seem to be of a 
better quality artistically than the David C. Cook or 
JED resources. This means more money spent on color at 
all age levels. United Methodist resources concentrated 
on visual material dealing with social problems. There 
were an equal number of drawings illustrating the 
written word, and the giving of persons the viewer 
could identify with, as was found in the JED resources. 
The effect was somewhat less than the very best JED 
artwork, but better quality overall. 

The Joint Education Development 
_ Artistic Resources and Philosophy 

The Joint Education Development Resources 
(Christian Education: Shared Approaches) grew out of 

the combined efforts of twelve denominations. Until 
recently, these materials have been graded and grouped 
for interest into five lines: Knowing . Interpreting . 

Li vino . and Doing the Word . and Intergenerational 
Resources . All components of these resources utilise 
artwork, though the extent of use seems to decline 
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sharply in the adult level resources. 

The guidelines -for the art of the JED Project 
suggest all the right things. Art is a mode of 

expression which stuns us into knowing, bringing 
knowledge at the same instant as the presentation. 11 
All the senses need to be used in .transmitting know¬ 
ledge. Aesthetic dimensions must be incorporated in 
curriculum intentionally, to avoid the impression that 
Christian education consists of learning facts alone. 1 ® 
Special attention is given to reproducing great art from 
the past and teachers are given special interpretive 
helps. 

The artwork, as evidenced in actual curriculum 
resources, attempts to live up to the recommedations of 
the aesthetic curriculum experts. In many cases, it 
does, as in the picture of Ezra. In this picture you do 
not see Ezra at all, but a whole crowd of people 
running away though the rain. Some are pausing to look 
back in horror. It is done very simply, yet every 

essential is there. 

On the other hand there are ghastly mistakes. 
The women at the tomb done in Dutch style is ons. The 

11 Maria Harris, "Introduction," The Aesthetic 
and Curriculum Development , ed. John Spangler (Atlanta: 
JED, 1982), p. 1. 

12 John J. Spangler, ed. "Guidelines for Editors, 
Writers and Designers" The Aesthetic and Curriculum 
Development (Atlanta: JED, 1982) p. 5. 
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whole scene is done in bright colors, including the 
women, but the women and the background steal the show. 
We forget what it is all about. 

Resources at the younger age levels tend to show 
art of a more childlike flavor. Youth oriented art 
combines the serious and the fun with both cartoon and 
fine art styles. Adult art tends toward small black and 
white photographs. Good pieces of art, as well as poor 
ones, can be found in all categories. Many of the 
artworks show great attention to the central figure or 
figures, employing stereotypical backgrounds. This 
suggests a human centered outlook which neglects the 
environment. 

Practical problems such as money, availability 
of artists, and time and space considerations are one 
drawback to success. A second is that there isn't 
enough artwork to fill the need. A third is that at 
some points non-artistic persons have the final say in 
what gets printed. 


Panelusion 

The function of art for this project is to help 
bring several of the Qld Testament stories to life 
again. Without it churches are doomed to the linear 
meaning of words alone. The Joint Education Project was 
a step in the right direction in that it attempted to 
meld both the rational and non-rational modes of 
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expression. They did this with varying amounts of 
success. The main thing that each o-f the resource lines 
lack is artistic acumen at the adult level. This is 
proof that art is seen for other reasons than for 
itself. 
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Chapter 2 


ART AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

The relationship between art and religion 
and the recent history of Christian religious education 
is presented in this chapter. Theories on how to deal 
with the teacher—learner situation follow. Finally a 
number of suggestions on how to use the artwork 
contained in this project are offered. 

The Relationship Between Religion And Art 

Art and religion have had a long history of 
relationship though it has not always been pleasant. 
Both occur early in human history and both have been 
expressions of powerful meaning. Originally both were 
connected and inseparable from each other in human 
perception. As early as the Middle Ages, religious 
institutions were the largest support for artists. 
Artists created great works which expressed faith in 
terms which were meaningful to a largely illiterate 
population. 

Today's artists complain that religion has 

IB 
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tended to become highly -formalized, and that its 
conserving processes have often worked against the 
affirmation of art. "Religious traditions vacillate 
between the acceptance and the refusal of certain art." 1 
Frances Randall comments on the artistic images most 
Christian churches prefer. She calls them "giant 
tranqui1izers" which "stress the childish, the comfort¬ 
ing, the soft" and suppress maturity. 3 The resistance 
which she notes is an attempt to hold on to a world 
view characterized by serenity and gentle comfort, when 
in fact, our world situation is no longer consistent 
with these. The reality is shifting and artists are no 
longer satisfied with outworn expressions. 

Religion meets the changes in our situation 
with caution. Variations upon accepted truths are 
looked upon with suspicion and attempts are made to 
control artistic experimentation with new ideas. 
Sometimes the culturally accepted forms even become 
synonymous with faith in the minds and hearts of people, 
and experimentation itself is viewed as blasphemous. 
Thus, in any period of change, suspicion often emerges 
in artists toward religion. 

The fact that symbolic presentation cannot be 

1 Samuel Laeuchli, Religion and Art in Conflict . 
<F'hi ladelphias Fortress, 1980), pp. 8-9. 

* Frances Randall, "Art Edu-Creation," AFER 19 
(June 1978): 176. 
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controlled in any guaranteed way leads to panic. 
Charges have been made throughout history that art is a 
rival to true faith; that it promotes false worship. 
It has been treated as the enemy of religion and 
labeled idolatry. "It is astonishing that in pursuing 
the relation between religion and art, we often meet 
violence."® 

There have been many periods of history in which 
art and religion combined their efforts, but this 
cooperative relationship does not appear to exist today. 
Both are presently distracted by other fields such as 
science, medicine, and computer technologies. Both art 
and religion have much in common and must concentrate on 
fulfilling their roles together in order to create 
greatness. Otherwise, both will slowly decline to 
insignificance. 


Christian Religious Education 
Education implies the learning of information 
from past, present, and possible futures (envisioned) 
along with the facility for using such knowledge.'* So 
then, Christian religious education is learning to live 
in the Judeo-Christian reality; a reality which claims 


* Ibid., p. 6. 

* Mary Elizabeth Moore, Education for Continuity 
and Change (Nashvilles Abingdon, 1983). This informa¬ 
tion distilled from various chapters. 
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lesser realities. Various definitions of Christian 
religious education are offered at various times, each 
lifting up a different emphasis. As the environment 
changes, new issues become important and older issues 
fade. A living Christian education is a versatile one. 

For the last several decades Christian religi¬ 
ous education, following secular education, has often 
been characterized by scientific models exemplified by 
Ralph Tyler's Basic Principles of Curriculum and 
Instruction . 19 The method of insuring effective learning 
in these models is to break down the learning process 
into small, discrete units which are observable and 
attainable. Much is heard about goals and objectives, 
effectiveness and evaluation. These models arose out 
of a technological age and brought a certain order and 
logic to the process of education. They may have been 
practiced in pure form only rarely, however. 

Concurrent developments in psychology, such as 
the developmental theories of Jean Piaget and the non¬ 
directive counseling approach of Carl Rogers were 
carried to practical application in progressive learning 
settings. The learning environment was required to be 
one which promoted free exploration, and which was non- 
coercive. 

° Ralph W. Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum 
and Instruction (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1770), p. 20. 
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Motivation entered the picture at this point. 
The student must achieve certain standards of excellence 
to graduate from high school, or enter a profession at 
the collage level. Yet the students were unprepared. 
The student was required to exhibit predictable 
behaviors such as learning a list of spelling words, and 
yet for one reason or another they failed to do so. 
Motivation was thought to carry the whole educational 
burden. But was this the motivation of the individual 
or the community? This brought the education process in 
some settings to a confused state. 

Meanwhile some Christian educators began to 
perceive a basic conflict between technological- 
scientific educational methodology and the message of 
the gospel. The technological-scientific belief system 
had created a "crisis of the person. ,,<b Large portions 
of society "no longer feel themselves subject to moral 
norms but only to the impersonal necessities of 
collective existence;....This meant that Christian 
religious education faced a particularly difficult 
challenge: What elements of modern educational 
knowledge were consistent with Christianity and how 

* Nathan A. Scott, "Art and the Renewal of Human 
Sensibility in Mass Society," Christian Faith and the 
Contemporary Arts . ed. Finley Eversole (New York: 
Abingdon, 1962), p. 21. 

* Ibid., p. 23. 
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could these be developed into models for Christian 
education? 

To their credit, both general educators and 
religious educators have been seeking new models for 
their education. A large portion of the efforts in 
Pinar's Curriculum Theorizing either directly attacks 
the scientific models or precludes them through fresh 
propositions.® Similar efforts in the search for new 
models could be seen in the "Consultation on Pedagogues 
for the Non-Poor. Such models seem to reverse the 
scientific approach of breaking down the learning 
process into small, discrete units. Instead there is a 
call for wholeness, imagination, intuition, and 
creativity. While it is difficult to understand from 
our continued immersion in a scientific world how these 
rather nebulous, global concepts would translate into 
specific teacher-learning events, steps are being taken 
toward the reintegration of large portions of human 
experience that are ignored in the scientific arena. 
The Achilles heel of the scientific outlook has been 
its failure to envision futures or to value the 
collected meanings of the human race. 

® William Pinar's book is a collection of sug¬ 
gested models for Christian religious education. 

Alice Evans, and Robert Evans and Will Kennedy, 
Pedagogy for the Non-Poor (Marvknoll. N.Y.: Orbis, 
1986). This is another book of suggested models. 
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collected meanings of the human race. 

Christian religious education naturally turns 
to its own rich heritage in the formation of models. 
Mary Elizabeth Moore gives us a "traditioning" model of 
education which starts with persons in relation to Bod. 
"CPersonsl are formed and transformed as they receive 
the historical traditions and they encounter God and 
the world in the present and future possibilities." 1 ® 
In this model, dichotomies are overcome and there is a 
reverence for the wholeness of experience. Such a 
model feels natural to the Christian sensitivity and 
gives assurance that the search for models is bearing 
good fruit. In particular, Christian religious 

education must begin to see itself as having a somewhat 
different agenda than secular education and begin to 
explore the theological and educational ramifications 
of this fact. 

There are, however,, some roadblocks to making 
major changes in educational approach. At this time 
the leadership of many churches is handicapped when it 
comes to initiating major changes in general or in 
Christian religious education in particular. This is 
because a significant portion of the membership is 
devoted to the preservation of previously accepted 
educational models and have this confused with faith. 

1C ° Moore, p. 122. 
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Also, in many cases, the leadership lacks the clarity 
to maintain a new vision, as well as the willingness to 
risk* Christian educators may contribute to these 
problems by presenting approaches which are too 
mechanistic on the one hand, or too complex and beyond 
easy application on the other. 

Nevertheless, Christian religious education and 
the church institutions as a whole, remain ignorant 
though fascinated with art- Art has the ability to move 
receptive persons as no other mode of communication, 
except living examples of holiness- It has the ability 
to express powerful realities for which no other 
language exists- It graces life and faith with the kind 
of enrichment that soothes the emaciated technological 
spirit and hints at eternal glories. 

Curricul u m an d Ar t 

Curriculum in Christian religious education, is 
the variety of structures and content by which persons 
are intentionally brought into contact with the holy. 
To do this, a wider range of the faith must be communi¬ 
cated in some way, as well as the factual, and logical 
aspects. 

The religious paintings and carvings of 
any race.--are, in fact evidence of the 
belief of the people, and let us know 
the actual thoughts and hopes of ordin- 
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ary persons about the faith they hold. 11 

These same religious paintings and carvings 
probably helped to shape the belief of the people in 
every age as well. As mentioned before, art has been 
one of the most prominent ways of communicating the 
faith to populations which were almost totally il¬ 
literate. In more recent times, Christian curriculum 
resources have relied heavily on the discursive mode, 
particularly reading the Bible and lesson material. 
This emphasis may change as we come into an age where 
fewer people find their primary source of information in 
reading material and more persons experience a prepon¬ 
derance of visual modes such as movies, video, and 
television. 

It is interesting to note how the content of 
religious curriculum expressed through art has changed 
in the various time periods of Christian history. 
Sacred art in the early Christian period most often had 
to do with deliverance from sin and death: Noah and 
the ark, Daniel in the lion's den, Jonah's deliverance 
from the fish's belly. There are few scenes of the 
birth, childhood, passion or crucifixion in this 
period. 1=8 Salvation was interpreted as deliverance, a 

11 R. St. John Tyrwhitte, The Art Teaching of the 
Primitive Church (London: Clay and Taylor, 1874), p. 1. 

1=! Jane Di 1 lenberger, Style and Content in 

Christian Art (New York: Abingdon, 1965), pp. 17-18. 
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logical interest of those experiencing hardship and 
persecution. 

Around the year 1000 (Romanesque period) the 
judgment theme dominated with concentration on the end 
times: fear of death and punishment were contrasted 
with hope for salvation. Madonnas and works devoted to 
Mary dominated the Gothic period, with great cycles of 
art blending the natural and the supernatural. Nature 
and grace are not opposed but seem compatible. In the 
Renaissance, the Madonnas shifted to an increasingly 
human mother and child. Mary Magdalene, Paul, and John 
the Baptist themes represented the repentant sinner who 
received forgiveness. This represented an increasing 
emphasis on a human-centered, and individualistic view 
of the world. Confidence in human capacities for 
reason also began to develop in the seventeenth century, 
issuing in an emphasis for Protestants in the centrality 
of a personal relationship between Jesus and his 
followers. Meanwhile, Catholics were absorbed by 
miracles or mystical subjects. Tensions between the two 
groups increased through the Reformation and have only 
recently begun to resolve. 

Nineteenth and early twentieth century artwork 
had pastoral leanings, with idealized families, 
sheepfolds, and depictions of Jesus. Even the rendi¬ 
tions of Jesus at Gethsemene and on the cross evidence 
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little pain. 

Recent art seems to center upon Christ suffer— 
ing, or Christ on the cross, often in an indifferent 
or hostile world. 13 This echoes the experience of many 
persons in our world today. The Old Testament may well 
return to vogue as the world searches for a relation¬ 
ship with God in the face of world catastrophes 
(military, economic, food, etc.). Themes of confession 
and repentance may return, announcing the dawn of a new 
chapter in world history. 

In reviewing some of these themes, it is 
apparent that the focus of art and Christian education 
curriculum have changed through the centuries in order 
to communicate the holy to persons with different 
experiences and visions of life. Both artistic and 
rational modes have been indispensable in the transmis¬ 
sion of faith. 

The difficulty with much Christian education 
curriculum since the middle of the twentieth century is 
that the structures have been heavily rationalistic, 
whereas art has not. The logical presentation of what 
Christ will do for us has been considered sufficient for 
conversion. Being an ordinary citizen with good 
attitudes and intentions has been accepted as the 


13 This entire historical section continues 
Oillinberger's thought. 
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Christian life. The inadequacy of such heavily rational 
structures to carry the faith may be part of the reason 
for the rise of various mystical cults and charismatic 
groups. A balance is being sought. A legitimising of 
emotion in faith is being demanded. 

A second difficulty may be that faith must be 
more than merely handed down from one generation to 
another. In order to remain vital, the old truths must 
be experienced anew. There is an ebb and flow cycle as 
the meanings of an older age wane, and faith must be 
revealed again for a new age. The present period is 
just such a transition time. In our time, as in every 
age, both art and Christian education curriculum 
facilitate the experiencing of truth, thus aiding in 
the conversion and transformation process. 

Today's population has often closed itself off 
from the influence of vital art. Works are used rather 
than engaged. Even the fine art retail dealers in Los 
Angeles display an amazing number of works guaranteed 
to enhance the latest style of house decor, all very 
much the same piece of work in different colors and 
shapes. One can also look through printed Christian 
religious curriculum and note a great deal of art which 
has a trivializing effect. Attractiveness has often 
superceded meaning in children's curriculum resources, 
though curriculum preparers must not be singled out for 
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criticism. They have merely adopted the assumptions of 
society and of many art theorists, that the purpose of 
art is entertainment or attractiveness. 

This problem makes it all the more imperative 
that meaningful artworks must be created and gain 
public exposure. Art may regain some of its communica¬ 
tive ability to transmit the richness of the human 
spirit, when it returns to an expression of what has 
endured as the highest and best throughout human 
history. To do this, however, it must be given full 
imaginative reign. Like any language, its control or 
abuse serves to diminish its power. 

With these things in mind, I have made my own 
contribution to the efforts of transmitting the 
Christian faith through art in curriculum. The cue— 
riculum for which I have done my artwork was in its 
essentials, published four years previously with 
different illustrations. The artwork consisted of 
reproductions of great works on the specified topics, 
from various periods of history. Great works can be 
compared to present works in order to compare the faith 
expressions of another period to our own, but these 
works do not necessarily capture the message and the 
imagination of today's student. 

One example is the rendition of Miriam, which 
was taken from a fourteenth century Spanish Bolden 
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Haggadah, and was reproduced in the previous edition of 
the curriculum. There are seven recognizable figures, 
each in the position of relaxed standing. Some 
instruments are being held. There is a slight loop in 
the hemline of the dresses, which otherwise drape to the 
floor. It is a beautiful piece, but it does not convey 
the movement or joy which modern persons associate with 
the activity of dance. This has no similarity to Rock 
n' Roll, nor does it dawn on us without reading the 
title, that these women are dancing. My own work for 
the updated curriculum is an attempt to remedy this 
difficulty. 

Using Christian Religious Curriculum 
Curriculum resources can be used in a variety 
of ways for a variety of purposes but an appropriate 
theological conception of the teacher, the learner and 
the relationship between them influence all other 
factors in the educational process. My favorite images 
of teacher and learner includes (1) The wise person and 
pilgrim; <2) The wise parent and competent child (In 
this image the child belongs to Bod and the parent is 
steward of Sod's gift.); (3) Fellow travelers (This 
image conceives of two or more persons who each share 
their personal views about the journey of life with the 
understanding that no one person or group possesses the 
whole picture.); (4) Representative of Jesus (Both 
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teachers and learners understand themselves to be "sent" 
to one another, each modelling mutual support and 
criticism.); and (5) Communal members (Both teacher 
and learner are -family to each other and to all other 
elements of the created order because God is creator of 
all; we are all responsible to and for each other.). 

These models are all useful, depending on their 
appropriateness in any particular situation. A pilgrim 
might be a retarded child who can give insights about 
life not ordinarily accessible to others. A fellow 
traveler may be another adult who is stumbling through 
areas of life that you have already survived and know 
well. The models are not at all intended to be non¬ 
directive, though a concern for the stance and will of 
the learner is always important. They may actually 
include even a high-handed authoritarianism, when 
appropriate. 

Methods and . approaches to teacher-learner 
settings should include the full spectrum of pos¬ 
sibilities which have been used and found valuable in 
Christian religious education. This includes every¬ 
thing from rote memorisation or experimental investiga¬ 
tion to experiential learning (support groups, sharing 
of spiritual journey, etc.) and communal activities 
(drama productions, worship and prayer services or car 
washes). The choice of the appropriate approach should 
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be’ consistent with what promotes long term strength and 
maturity. Indeed some situations may require that we let 
persons fail, that we not tell them too much before they 
are ready, or that we forbid certain types of experien¬ 
ces. 

The models suggested are all relationship 
models and require intense concentration on the part of 
the teacher to know the learner as thoroughly as 
possible and to watch for the teachable moments. They 
also require both the teacher and the learner (but 
especially the teacher), to assume a faith stance and a 
commitment toward increasing maturity. Self-develop¬ 
ment is all important because it has been shown that in 
settings where personal growth is the goal, the 
learner probably will never surpass the teacher. 14 

Much has been proposed about learning and faith 
stages which may also inform the use of Christian 
religious curriculum. For example, one formulation is 
that of Alfred North Whitehead's “Rhythm of Educa- 
tian. ,,;tcs Mental stages of growth go in a cycle through 
romance (fun, novelty, adventure, randomness), precis¬ 
ian (hard work, exactness, systematization, acquiring 

J. Lieberman, Irvin Yalum, and A. Morton, 
Encounter Broupss Firs t Facts (New Yorks Basic, 1973), 
pp. 434-436. 

153 Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education 
(New Yorks Free Press, 1967), pp. 23-27. 
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the basics), and generalisation (return to romance 
with the competence of added skills, knowledge and 
technique). Christian education needs to be compared 
more carefully with these to see what benefits can 
result. Especially, we need to select artwork which 
will meet the needs of people at each of the stages. 

Another formulation of the teaching-learning 
process is that of James A. Fowler. He focuses on the 
development of underlying abilities for faith activity. 
For Fowler, faith is the foundational core of a person, 
and it develops in six distinctive stages: Intuitive/- 
Projective Faith, Mythic/Literal, Synthetic/Convention¬ 
al, Individuating/Reflexive, Conjunctive, and Univet— 
salising. Persons can stop growing at any of these 
stages. X6a Implications for Christian religious 
education may suggest a new approach to the frustrations 
of dealing with fundamentalism (literal stage) or civil 
religion (conventional stage) within the church. 
Individualism may be construed as a growth stage on the 
way to a more autonomous faith, rather than a rejection 
of faith community affiliation. 

Several elements in Fowler's work have further 
implications for artistic dimensions in Christian 
religious curriculum. Fowler's highest growth stage 


James W. Fowler, Stages of Faith (San Francisco: 
Harper & Row, 1978), pp. 117-211. 
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seems to be describable only in poetic or artistic 
terms. 17 It reaches a richness and depth that is not 
as easily described as the other modes. Fowler also 
talks about the role of imagination and of master 
stories in all phases of faith development. One cannot 
become what one has not been imaged first. The vehicle 
of art is present then in faith development, even if it 
is never evidenced in a specific artistic product. 

Some other assumptions which have undergirded 
Christian religious education for some time are still 
helpful in the preparation of curriculum. These 
assumptions ares that humans have purpose and direc¬ 
tion; that they are benefited by relation to God; that 
they are similar in biological and spiritual make-up; 
that they are communal; and that teaching and learning 
is possible. 

The implications for curriculum in a fast 
changing society probably will mean that Christians 
must know their tradition, embody it, and carry it with 
them into an unknown future. Education for awareness, 
wisdom, versatility and openness must be paired with 
education for a more profound sense of peoplehood. 
Practices such as prayer and Bible memorisation may 
take on new significance. Artistic avenues of learning 
will probably assume a new legitimacy. Non-academic 

Ibid. 
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forms of intelligence may be recognized. Blocks to 
learning may be more specifically identified. Certain¬ 
ly Christian religious curriculum must avail itself of 
all the emerging new technologies which can assist 
learning and values transmission. 

Using Art in the Curriculum 
Due to the alienation of art from commonly 
understood modes of communication in our society, the 
use of art as background atmosphere in religious 
education settings is not enough. Persons need to 
orient themselves to a piece of art and need help doing 
so. One must meet the receiver where they are. Some 
suggestions for exposing persons to the visual arts 
offered in this project are given below: 

1. Creating Environment . Post pictures using 
creative display methods and ironic or unusual place¬ 
ments. 

2. Stirring Imagination . After studying a work, 
students share what they imagine were the feelings and 
realities faced by the biblical personality or per¬ 
sonalities depicted. The teacher may want to call 
attention to angular shapes which communicate violence 
instead of repose, or masses which communicate weight 
and stability, or movement, or serenity. 

3. Guiding Meditation . Invite people to step 
into the picture and have a personal experience. Leave 
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room for open-ended completion by participants. 


4. Starting Stories . Begin discussion by 
pointing out that the person in the picture has given a 
life testimony of his/her relationship to God. What is 
that, and what testimony can we give about our own 
relationship to God? What might we tell the person in 
picture about faith today? 

5. Analyzing Likeness and Difference . Ask how 
we are the same or different from the time/situation of 
the people in the artwork? How is this revealed? Ask 
for clues. 

6» Discussing Ritual and Liturgy . Compare the 
customs in secular life (sports, dating, New Year's 
parties) to the meanings behind Christian ritual and 
liturgy. Compare these to biblical patterns as well. 
How are dance, basketball and communion related? How 
does the world put on cosmetics? Is the world bleeding 
all over the communion table? 

7. Leading into Prayer . After discussion of 
insights about a work, concentrate on the work and pray 
concerning your impression/insights. As this should be 
done silently, instructions should be given for later 
sharing. 

8. Comparing Similar Subjects . Compare various 
works depicting the same subject to gain insights about 
the orientation and faith emphasis of cultures and 
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ages. 

9. Encouraging Art Expression . Students express 
(not depict) certain moods of a Bible story (Rachel 
crying, Mary receiving the angel) using a visual art 
media. Start with the rule that nothing should be 
recognizable (at least for the first attempt). This 
will increase confidence and creativity. Display the 
expressions along with a large caption such as "The 
Colors of Rachel's Brief" in the church narthex or 
fellowship hall. This activity may be coordinated with 
a sermon topic. 

10. Dancing or Acting Out the Scripture . In 
movement, depict the scripture message from the point 
of view of a minor detail, such as the tree in the 
story of Zaccheus. This often provides new insights. 

11. Imagining Musical Expressions . Suggest types 
of music which might be heard in the Bible stories if 
music were the only language available to tell the 
story. 

12. Dramatizing the Stories . Dramatize the 
story as it might be told by one of Jesus' enemies or 
onlookers. An example might be: "Surely Jesus can't 
expect me to give up everything; what the world does 
not need is one more poor person. I already give 
generously to the church"(rich young ruler story). 

13. Exaggerating Scripture . Dramatize the story 
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with all the inanimate objects portrayed. Do this in 
lively discussions, dramatizations, artistic work 
(banners, posters). Emphasize certain meanings (blood 
splashing on cross, loud horn blowing, crowds pressing, 
fish breaking nets). 

These artistic methods of portraying the 
biblical texts get the person inside the work, with all 
the fresh insights a new vantage point may have. The 
same artwork may be used in different sessions with 
totally different exercises. 

Conclusion 

Christian religious educators should certainly 
evaluate the artwork which they accept for curriculum 
resources. Artists, like all humans, are fallible and 
vary in their ability to perceive, in their artistic 
skills, and their ability to avoid being co-opted by 
lesser values. On the other hand, Christian educators 
must remain humble and open enough to accept new visions 
and judgments from the field of art. The religious 
educator must understand that there are many ways to 
get a religious concept across and will use a variety of 
approaches in doing it. 
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Chapter 3 


MIRIAM 

Introduction 

This section contains the exegetical and artistic 
work concerning the surroundings and personality of 
Miriam as it has come down to us in scripture. Miriam 
is mentioned at various places in connection with the 
life of Moses, as sister, as co-leader of the people as 
they depart from Egypt, and as wanderer in the 
wilderness. Nevertheless, she is barely mentioned in 
these places so that much must be implied. The fact 
that she continues with the narrative indicates that she 
was an important person for Israel in that period of 
many transitions, and their history was also hers. 

Exegetical Exploration of Miriam 
I. The Scripture. 

A. The choice is: Exodus 15:20-21. 

This scripture also deals with the Song of the 
Sea since the Song itself nearly repeats the 

40 
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•first lines. 1 For purposes o-f artwork, 
however, The Song of the Sea and the earlier 
narrative (14:10-30) of the crossing plus the 
whole story of the Exodus (1:1-15:21) act as 
background. The Song of Miriam could not stand 
alone, or have meaning by itself. 

B. Defining Limits. 

The unit of material chosen is imbedded in a 
larger block of narrative material detailing 
the Exodus tradition in narrative form (1:1-15: 
21). The smaller unit in which it is imbedded 
is the response to Israel's redemption from 
Egyptian tyranny (15:1-21).® Verse 21 is set 
off from verse 22 by the content. Verse 22 
begins the wilderness tradition. Verse 19 is a 
narrative section which stands between the Song 
of the Sea and the Song of Miriam, setting them 
apart. 

II. Problems in the Ancient Texts. 

The Preliminary and Interim Report on the Hebrew 
Old Testament Text Project . Vol. 1, indicates no 

problems for Exodus 15:20-21. 

III. The Scriptures Compared and Questioned. 

1 Brevard S. Childs. The Book Qf Exodus 
Philadelphia: Westminster, 1974), p. 242. 

® Ibid., p. 249. 
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20 

Then Miriam, the prophetess, Aaron's sister, took 
a timbrel in her hand; and all the women went out 
after her in dance with timbrels. 

21 

And Miriam chanted for them, “Sing to the Lord, 
for he has triumphed gloriously; Horse and 
driver He has hurled into the sea. 

The above translation from The Torah was compared 

with the same passages in Revised Standard Version 

and Jerusalem Bible. No major variations were 

found. 


Definitions: 

Timbrel = a typical woman's musical instrument 
used for secular or religious celebration, cultic 
dances or processions. A hand drum with rattles at 
the sides. 3 

Prophetess = female interpreter speaking for Bod or 
the wife of a prophet. Later this term was 
ascribed to Deborah and to Miriam as important 
figures in Israel's history .+ 

Dancing = Dance had a place in Israelite life and 
worship, expressing exuberance of spirit and bodily 
health. It was a prominent feature of religious 
feasts.® 

Went out = the women went out from their 
dwellings or from camp.*’ 

Driver - This would have been of a chariot, as 
horses were probably not ridden by Egyptians at 


3 E. Werner, "Musical Instruments," Inter— 
prater's Dictionary of the Bible , ed. Beorge 
Buttrick, vol. 3 (Nashville: Abingdon, 1962), p. 474. 

* B. D. Napier, "Prophetess," Interpreter‘s , 
vol. 3, p. 920. 

® G. Henton Davies, "Dancing," 

Interpreter's . vol. 1, p. 760. 

A Ibid. 
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this time. 7 

Questions: 


Why is Miriam referred to as the sister of Aaron, 
when she is believed the biological sister of Moses 
in other accounts? 


In Exodus 4, Aaron is the brother of Moses 
by virtue of being a Levite like Moses. The 
"sister" of Moses (Exodus 2:4) is not named. In 
Numbers 12, Miriam and Aaron are lumped together as 
opposing Moses. Miriam and Aaron are both said to 
have interpreted God's Word along with Moses, 
though Miriam takes the major punishment. This 
punishment may have been for larger blame, 
indicating authority, or it may have been a 
punishment for Moses and Aaron to whom Miriam was 
important. This seems possible as both who were at 
odds, now plead alike for her cure. Numbers 26:59 
claims that the three were siblings. More likely 
the three were Levites and leaders together, 
possessing prophetic powers. Nevertheless a 
biological relationship between the three is 
possible, with Miriam being quite a bit older than 
Moses, and Aaron being younger. 

IV. Structure and Other Information on the Passage. 


A. Structure Analysis. 

SONG OF MIRIAM 

(15:20) 
(15:20a) 
(15:20b) 
(15:21) 
(15:21a) 
(15:21b) 
(15:21c,d) 


1. Introduction To Song 

a. Identification of Miriam 

b. Setting Of Song 

2. Song 

a. Preiace 

b. Call To Praise 

c. Cause For Praise 


B. Interpretation of Structure. Literary Ele¬ 


ments. Genre. 


Both major sections of the pericope are 
set off by repetitions of reference to Miriam. 


* J. P. Hyatt, 
Attic Press, 1971), p. 


Exodus (Greenwood, S. C. s 
164. 
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There is strong women's emphasis throughout the 
pericope due to the mention of Miriam, the 
women, emphasis on prophetess, use of the 
timbrel. The largest portion of the pericope is 
in the song itself, which brings together the 
two traditions: triumph over enemies and sea 
tradition.® The poem is a hymn of praise and is 
composed in 2:2 meter. It is a single strophe 
of two couplets.* Except for the mode of 
address concerning who will sing the song, it is 
identical with that attributed to Moses and the 
people in 15:1. 

Some elements in the pericope indicate 
a cultic setting. The women going out presup¬ 
poses the custom of women greeting their 
husbands as they come back from victorious 
battle (1 Sam. 18:6-8, Judg. 11:34). This 
would probably not have been appropriate at 
the time of the actual crossing. Miriam was 
considered an ecstatic prophetess because of 
her association with music and dancing. There 
is some evidence that the reenactment sug¬ 
gested by the pericope was not the celebration 
of Passover, but associated with autumnal 

® Childs, Book of Exodus , p. 244. 

* Hyatt, p. 169. 
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festival and functioned as a celebration of 
Bod's deeds in the context of worship. 1 ® The 
Exodus traditions seems to have relied on a 
theme of triumph over enemies, while the sea 
tradition is connected to that of crossing the 
Jordan. These traditions seem to be melded in 
the larger poem (15:1-18) and are echoed in 
the Song of Miriam. There is some thought that 
the Song of Miriam may be a title for the 
larger poem which was developed from it. Other 
thinking poses two poems from different 

sources or different traditions. Another idea 
is that the Song Of Miriam was used antiphonally 
in the cult setting to set off the verses of 
the Song of the Sea. 11 No consensus has been 
reached as to the dating of the pericope or 
its original meaning, though it is thought to 
be quite old, much older than surrounding 

material. 

V. The Scripture in Its Context. 

Since this pericope lies at the end of 
the section of scripture detailing the response to 

Bod and also at the end of the narrative telling of 

*® Seorge Coats, "The Song of the Sea," 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly 31 (Jan. 1969): 10. 

11 Henton B. Davies, Exodus (London: SCM, 
1967), p. 126. 
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the whole Exodus tradition, my own -feeling about 
the position of the pericope is that it is a 
summary burst of praise rounding out the whole 
narrative. All the details are given earlier and 
this is a song celebrating the whole in these 
symbolic "cue-lines." 

VI. Summary and Comments. 

This pericope seems to be a concluding 
praise to the Exodus story with strong feminine 
elements, possibly due to women's position in 
connection with birth, nurture, and the arts in 
Israelite society. The dancing and singing of 
women must have seemed the highest celebrative 
climax and offering of praise. Here God has done 
for Israel what Israel could not do and did not 
even assist in doing. This praise is possibly 

the highest and most enthusiastically repeated in 

the Did Testament. 

The person of Miriam herself is pictured in 
this and other passages, as an ecstatic prophetess, 
a respected advisor to Moses and the people. 

Though she makes mistakes, there is none of 
the patriarchal condescension we might expect. She 
takes full punishment for spiritual violations. As 
a woman, she is the natural leader of women's 
worshipful and celebrative activities, yet these 
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are not "for women only" but represent the whole 
nation before Yahweh. 

VII. Relevance in Contemporary Situation. 

When God delivers Israel by great and 
wonderful acts, the people give recognition and 
praise to God and remember these occasions by 
ceremonial repetition in worship through the 
centuries. There is no suggestion that humanity 
deserves to be treated well. Instead, all goodness 
is a glorious gift. In contrast, our own time 
seems to be lacking in appreciation and the feeling 
that God is with and among us. Human beings take 
credit for the good things that happen and tend to 
blame God for all that is unfortunate (if God is 
noted at all) as if we deserve better. God has done 
great and wonderful things for us, too, which 
deserve our highest praise, yet our response is the 
blasphemy of refusing to get excited and explaining 
everything away. 

Discussion of Artwork 

This work is done in watercolor. The original 
work is in shades of red. The color heightens the 
intensity of the women dancing themselves into a frenzy 
of joy arid relief over being saved by God. All aspects 
of life, the dark and the light, are committed to 
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worship and thanksgiving. Miriam is a worship leader 
among her people, but she is not distinguishable here 
because all are equal and interdependent before Bod. 
God saves the people, not just the leaders. Relational 
and spiritual boundaries are not so easily defined as 
the physical boundaries emphasized by our own culture. 
This is shown as the figures intertwine and their 
boundaries merge here and there. The forms suggest that 
there may be thousands of dancers, in ecstasy but not 
chaos. There is a patterned, circular direction and 
perhaps variations of body position assumed at each 
quick beat of the instruments. One can also imagine 
that the Song is being chanted by the whole camp as the 
dance proceeds. (See appendixes for published artwork.) 

Discussion and Study Ideas 

Discussion questions: Describe the feeling 

these women are expressing to God through dance. 
Describe some of the feelings our generation expresses 
through its own style of dance. Why do you think dance 
is approved in some ages and disapproved of in others? 
What does freedom and honesty have to do with worship, 
relation to God, dance? How does the celebration of 
the women relate to psychological theories of today 
having to do with health and human wholeness? 

Study: Using a concordance and Bibles, find 

passages dealing with singing, sang, dance, praise. 
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What themes or ideas emerge? How is Miriam's song (or 
Song of Moses) similar to Mary's song (Luke 1:46-55)? 
Different? What implications does each song have for 
the whole people? 
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Chapter 4 


JOSHUA 

Introduction 

This chapter contains the ercegetical and 
artistic work concerned with Joshua- Joshua was a 
leader of Israel under the primary command of Moses and 
the spiritual leaders. His duties seemed to be 
primarily military (spying out the land, etc.). Joshua 
comes into his own as the people are entering the 
Promised Land, and Moses is no longer with them. His 
military skills are now of prime importance. Yet Joshua 
also has skills as a peacetime leader. In chapters 23, 
and 24, he calls the people who had come back from 
Egyptian slavery, and those who had never gone down to 
Egypt together. He unites them under a covenant faith 
to Yahweh. A well-rounded picture of Joshua is not: 
clearly seen, in any of the Biblical passages, even in 
the small segment of his life at the end. The 
information is scattered throughout the tales of 
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conquest and the scrupulous division of the land. While 
Joshua is old at the point where the complete story is 
known, nevertheless, it is clear that his life story has 
been the history of Israel in this period. We do not 
hear about his family, or the land which he comes to 
occupy personally. Even at the end, his concern is for 
the continued vitality of the people. 

E;:eqetical Exploration of Joshua 

I. The Scripture. 

A. The choice iss Joshua 23s1-16. This the 
Deuteronomic version of Joshua's farewell 
speech summing up his career and giving 
advice for the future. 

B. Defining the Limits. 

This unit of material follows a totally 
different story concerning a conflict over the 
building of an altar (Chapt. 22). The follow¬ 
ing material (Chapt. 24> represents a repetition 
of the same material, but presented with 
different emphasis and in a mare liturgical 
form. 1 

II. Problems in the Various Ancient 'Texts. 

The Preliminary and Interim Report on the 


1 Robert G. Boling, and G. Ernest Wright, Joshua . 

vol. 6 of the Anchor Bible _(Garden City, N.Y.s 

Doubleday, 1982), p. 526. 
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Hebrew Old Testament Text Project , vol. 2, 

indicates textual problems -for Joshua 23, at 
verse 13. The problems are at the translation 
of "and as a whip" and "and as thorns." 

III. The Scriptures Compared and Questioned. 


1 

A long time afterward, when the Lord had given 
rest to Israel from all their enemies round 
about, and Joshua was old and well advanced in 
years, 

2 

Joshua summoned all Israel, their elders and 
their heads, their judges and officers, and 
said to them, "I am now ~ld and well advanced 
in years; 


and you have seen all that the Lord your God 
has done to all these nations for your sake, 
for it is the Lord your God who has fought for 
you. 

4 

Behold, I have allotted to you as an .in¬ 
heritance for your tribes those nations that 
remain, along with all the nations that I have 
already cut off, from the Jordan to the Great 
Sea in the west. 

5 

The Lord your God will push them back before 
you, and drive them out of your sight; and you 
shall possess their land, as the Lord your God 
promised you. 

6 

Therefore be very steadfast to keep and do all 
that is written in the book of the law of 
Moses, turning aside from it neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, 

7 

that you may not be mixed with these nations 
left here among you, or make mention of the 
names of their gods, or swear by them, or 
serve them, or bow down yourselves to them, 

8 

but cleave to the Lord your God as you have 
done to this day. 

9 

For the Lord has driven out before you great 
and strong nations: and as for you, no man 
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has been able to withstand you to this day. 

10 

One man among you puts to -flight a thousand, 
since it is the Lord your God who fights for 
you, as he promised you. 

11 

Take good heed to yourselves, therefore, to 
love the Lord your God. 

12 

For if you turn back, and join the remnant of 
these nations left here among you, and make 
marriages with them, so that you marry their 
women and they yours, 

13 

know assuredly that the Lord your God will 
not continue to drive out these nations before 
you; but they shall be a snare and a trap for 
you, a scourge on your right sides, and thorns 
in your eyes, till you perish from off this 
good land which the Lord your God has given 
you. 

14 

"And now I am about to go the way of all the 
earth and you know in your hearts and souls, 
all of you that not one of you has failed of 
all the good things which the Lord your God 
promised concerning you; all have come to pass 
for you, not one of them has failed. 

15 

But just as all the good things which the Lord 
your God promised concerning you have been 
fulfilled for you, so the Lord will bring upon 
you all evil things, until he has destroyed 
you from off the good land which the Lord your 
God has given you, 

16 

if you transgress the covenant of the Lord 
your God, which he commanded you, and go and 
serve other gods and bow down to them. Then 
the anger of the Lord will be kindled against 
you, and you shall perish quickly from off the 
good land which he has given to you. 


When compared with the Jerusalem Bible 
and the Nevi'im there are several variations of 
interest. Verse 4 has "I already wiped” and "I 
have destroyed" for "cut off." Verse 9 has 
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“Because of this Yahweh" arid “on your account" 
for “and as for you-“ Verse 11 has “as you 
value your life" and “for your own sakes" for 
“take good heed for yourselves. n Verse 14 has 
“acknowledge with your heart’ 1 (in both 
alternative versions) for “you know in your 
heart." In verse 16, the two translations say: 
"anger will burn-perish“ and “anger will be 
roused.--vanish" for “anger kindled...perish 
quickly-“ 


Questions: 

Where does the assembly take place? 

Shiloh is suggested by chapter 22, but 
Shechem is suggested by chapter 24- Shechern 
seems to be near Joshua's personal land holding 
as is indicated in 19:50, 24:29 and Judges 2:9-^ 

Was the conquest of Palestine done all at once 
or gradually? 

If the conquest was completed all at 
once, with the inhabitants slaughtered, as seems 
to have been the policy, why are there indigen¬ 
ous peoples to intermarry with? A more gradual 
process is suggested, moving into the land, 
peacefully co-existing, then a few battles 
toward the end of the period near the stranger 
cities- Joshua seems to have been made a hero 
though Deuteronomic redaction, building on his 
leadership during this period- 3 

What does a "scourge on your sides" and "thorns 
in your eyes" mean? 


58 Alberto J. Soggin, Joshua (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1972), p- 218. 

3 Ibid-, pp. 14-20. 
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This is metaphorical language having to 
do with foreigners looting one's belongings if 
they live in your midst. The "thorns" are a 
reference to untamed wilderness which will 
surround them on all sides. 1 * The imagery 
contributes to the warning that everything they 
have become will revert to the way things were 
in Abraham's and Jacob's day. For Exilic 
people, the warning is that a nation can be 
dismantled by Bod if it is not faithful. 85 

Why are there two accounts of the farewell 
speech of Joshua? 

Chapter 23 probably represents redaction 
which was intended to replace chapter 24. It 
encouraged the exiles in Babylon and show that 
the Israelites had been unfaithful to the 
covenant. Return to covenant could bring a 
return to the old glory of Israel and possession 
of the land. In other passages, the raising of 
Joshua to military hero with the contest taking 
place over a short time, tends to heighten the 
contrast between the faithful rewards and the 
unfaithful rewards which God bestows. A 

IV. Structure and Other Information On the Passage. 

A. Structure Analysis. 

JOSHUA'S FAREWELL SPEECH 


Introduction 

(23 

1-2) 

A„ Time Setting 

(23 

1) 

8- Summons 

/ 

\ v . 1 

2) 

Past Reviewed 

(23 

3-10) 

a- God's Work 

(23 

3-5) 

1■ A1ready Witnessed 

(23 

3) 

2- To Be Accomplished 

(23 

4-5) 

b* People's Responsibility 

(23 

6-8) 

1- Carry Out the Law 

(23 

6) 

2- Intermarriage 

(23 

7a) 

3. Oaths 

(23 

7b) 

4. Idols 

(23 

7c-8> 


* Reuven Drucker, The Book of Joshua . 
(Brooklyn: Mesorah Pub., 1982), p. 14. 

® Boling and Wright, p« 526. 

* Soggin, pp. 217-219. 
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c. Conclusion (23:9-10) 

1. Yahweh's Gifts <23:9-10a) 

2. Yahweh's Greatness <23:10b-10c) 

3. Future Options (23:11-16) 

a. Warnings (23:11-13) 

b. Assurances (23:14) 

c. Warnings (23:15-16) 

B. Interpretation of Structure, Style 
Tradition, Genre, History. 

Since this is the Deuteronomic re¬ 
daction version of the speech, written for 
exiles in Babylonia, we find an emphasis on 
warnings which may come to pass if faith¬ 
fulness is not maintained. The situation of 
the exiles has been foretold; they were 
warned ahead of time. The style-is one of a 
spiritual "Last Will and Testament" but it 
has elements of legal covenant-making in 
reference to "witnessing," the authority of 
Yahweh established by the short recounting 
of deeds and gifts, the stipulations of 
covenant faithfulness and unfaithfulness, 
and detailing of rewards and punishments. 
The phrases "the Lord your God who fights 
for you" at 3b and 10 form an incusio. 

Verses 2b and 14 may also form one, 
at least in content. A reversal is suggest¬ 
ed in "drive them out of your sight" (5b), 
and "thorns in your eyes" (13c). The dates 
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•for the book were 598-538 B.C. for the 
Deuteronomic redaction and post-Josiah for 
the pre-redaction parts. v 

The traditions referred to are: 
the promise to Abraham, Jacob as nomad, and 
the Mosaic covenant at Sinai. There is 
also the divine warrior tradition of Yahweh 
fighting the holy war.® In its present form 
the two last speeches of Joshua form a 
doublet strongly emphasising the end of an 
era of interaction with Yahweh.' 9 

V. Summary and Comments. 

The theme of this scripture is that the 
curses experienced by the exiles are due to 


failure to 

keep 

the 

covenant. 

This is 

also a 

source of 

hope 

that 

if covenant observance is 

restored 7 

there 

can 

be a new 

future. 

The 

interpretation 

gi ves 

meaning 

to the 

present 


suffering. The scripture urges renewed covenant 
observance. It suggests both the advantages of 
self-interest and the primary motivation of love 
over receiving reward, in verse 11. That the 
transgression of lesser things leads to the 

7 Boling and Wright, p. 522. 

® Ibid., p. 27. 

49 Soggin, p. 8. 
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condoning and doing of major things, is suggested 
in verses 7b-8. Certainly the success of the 
occupation of the land is attributed to 
faithfulness and to God's actions; this stands in 
contrast to the conditions of the exiles. This 
particular pericope assures all that Joshua's 
presence, and probably the presence of any 
other great leader, is of no consequence. God's 
will, will triumph. The person of Joshua is 
presented in Numbers 13-14, as a daring young 
man taking on important tasks in the service 
of Moses as the conquest begins. He is the suc¬ 
cessor to Moses through "*the battles which depict 
the entering and settling of the land. He 
presides over the apportionment of the land and 
takes on the pattern of the good and faithful 
king, as seen in Josiah (2 Chronicles 17:7-9). 109 
There is a mythological character about him which 
carries timeless messages of heroes and sages down 
through history. 

One suspects that the figure of Joshua is 
not only that of an individual but also that of an 
archetype for Israel. 

VI. Relevance in Contemporary Situation. 

The major message of the deuteronomist for 

10 Ibid. , p. 15. 
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today is that the recovery of a faith discipline 
and commitment is a way out of present 
difficulties and a source of meaning for enduring 
the difficulties. 

If we see our churches declining, it is 
because our faith is diluted or not observed. 
Other gods are being fallowed, and thus we reap 
the curses of our actions. If we see our nation 
declining, it is because we do not see God as 
divine warrior, but attempt to take measures 
without consulting God. We then claim all credit 
for ourselves and lay blame on others. The image 
of marrying foreigners now applies to foreign 
philosophies being adopted which are in conflict 
with Christian orientation. Attempting to live in 
two or more divergent paths at once cannot bring 
wholeness. None succeeds fully. And true 

happiness is lost. This is not merely an 

individual problem, though individuals make up and 
influence the whole, but this is a community-wide 
set of problems. 

Our society is hardly able to think in such 
terms because of our strong orientation toward in¬ 
dividualism. We also have difficulty seeing 
biblical figures, such as Joshua, in the context 
of archetype—that is, in terms of a symbolic 
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human -figure and role model. For our society, 
the truth is defined as scientifically measur— 
able. If all the details of Joshua's life, as 
presented in the biblical accounts are not fac¬ 
tual, then one cannot believe in Joshua, or in 
the Bible. Logic and factual reality, how¬ 
ever, fit together with the spiritual dimensions 
of life in much more subtle and mysterious ways. 

Such a radical dichomization of belief 
tends to diminish the quality of life significant¬ 
ly (as our society is currently experiencing). 

Discussion of Artwork 

The figure of Joshua is almost never concept¬ 
ualized as an old man, wise in his years, giving Israel 
advice. Even the text of the pericope harkens back to 
the days of the conquest and entrance into the land. 
The archetype of Joshua is always that of the young, 
courageous hero. In the scripture, a long recital of 

historic events is calculated to set the proceedings of 
Joshua's farewell meeting in the context of the people's 
relationship to Bod. The suggestion is that covenant is 
the people's inheritance, and not simply the land which 
Joshua has conquered and occupied. 

In the artwork, Joshua breaks through the map of 
Palestine and carves it up for those who follow him, the 
ten tribes. It should be pointed out that Joshua is re- 
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entering a land which once belonged to his ancestors. 
There are still people in the area who never went down 
to Egypt in the days of Joseph. It is these that come 
to the meeting described in chapter 24, and agree to 
follow Yahweh and the ways set down by Moses. Joshua is 
the hero who reclaims that which is his own, or his 
nation's own, and distributes it in a sure, authorita¬ 
rian manner. This is reminiscent of today's archetype 
of the cowboy in the white hat who battles through the 
range war to ultimate victory for the good. 

Joshua does not flounder in anxiety or in¬ 
decisiveness. Instead, he is the embodiment of God's 
will and effectiveness. His plans are as well con¬ 
sidered as any of today's military strategists. The 
stories are told from the point of view of an old man 
recounting memories or more accurately, from the point 
of view of a nation looking back on its great moments in 
patriotic reverie. The difficulties are forgotten 
except as they contribute to the heroic nature of the 
stories themselves. (See appendixes for published 

artwork.) 

Discussion and Study Idea s 
Discussion questions concerning this artwork 
might bes How do the military and the Israelite faith 
fit together in this story? How does the military and 
the Christian faith fit together now, if at all? What 
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are the differences and similarities in these situ¬ 
ations? Is it proper to protect one's home? Is it 
proper to repossess what is yours and has been lost? 
Is it proper to remove "bad influences" from your 
everyday life? (Joshua's extermination policy was 
calculated to preserve the Israelite faith from "bad 
influences"). What are the beliefs of passivists and 
why do you think many of these groups claim to be 
Christian in orientation? At what point does military 
activity go beyond what is appropriate? How much of the 
glory of the Joshua stories can be attributed to what 
seemed appropriate for heroes among a primitive people? 
Is a "holy" war ever justifiable? How would Joshua be 
dressed and what would he be doing if he were trans¬ 
lated into today's society? 

For study: Compare the several accounts of the 
great meeting held by Joshua which are recorded in 
fragments of the Joshua texts. What seems to have 
happened at this meeting? What confusions seem to be 
present? What is common about the accounts? (Joshua 
23, 24, and also passages on the distribution of the 
land.) Compare the stories of Joshua with a more modern 
account of a cowboy, green beret or space hero. 
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Chapter 5 


DEBORAH 

Introduction 

Somewhat more is given to us in scriptural 
references to Deborah* We know that she is a judge, a 
spiritual and political leader between the time when 
Israel had no ruler but Yahweh, and the time that they 
adopted kings* A Judge probably had the responsibility 
of calling the tribal troops together when a military 
threat existed. Otherwise, legal questions, spiritual 
leadership and psychological counseling were probably 
their trade. Such people probably had medical and 
historical information in their keeping also. 

Exeqetical Exploration of Deborah 
I. The Scripture. 

A. The choice iss Judges 4s4-10. This pericope 
is set in the larger story of the Battle at 
Megiddo. 

B. Defining the Limits. 

The introduction to this crisis and the 
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story of Jael have been excluded as artistically 
irrelevant to the personality and story of 
Deborah. On the other hand, comparison with 
the Song (5:1-31) at certain points will be 
necessary. Deborah is first introduced in 
Judges 4:4, in contrast to the general situa¬ 
tion of the Israelites in earlier verses. 
Verse 16 provides an adequate resolution of the 
story without including the second story of 
Sistera and Jael. This is a detailed expansion 
demonstrating how women (Deborah and Jael) have 
subdued the enemy (thus the enemy was hardly 
any opponent at all for Yahweh, the real 
victor). Verse 11 is part of the Jael story. 

II. Problems in the Various Ancient Texts. 

The Preliminary and Interim Report on the Hebrew 
Old Testament Text Project, Vol. 3, indicates 

problems at 4:8 in translation. "I will not go," 
is a preferred alternate. 

III. The Scriptures Compared and Questioned. 

4 

Deborah, wife of Lappidoth, was a prophetess; 
she led Israel at the time. 

5 

She used to sit under the Palm of Deborah, 
between Ramah and Bethel in the hill country 
of Ephriam, and the Israelites would come to 
her for decisions. 

6 

She summoned Barak son of Abinoam, of Kedesh 
in Naphtali, and said to him, "The Lord, 
the God of Israel has commanded: Go, 
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march up to Mount Tabor, and take with you 
ten thousand men of Naphtali and Zebulun. 

7 

And I will draw Sisera, Jabin's army 
commander, with his chariots and his troops, 
toward you up to the Wadi Kishon; and I will 
deliver him into your hands. 11 

8 

But Barak said to her, 11 If you will go with 
me I will go; if not, I will not go." 

9 

"Very well, I will go with you," she 
answered. "However, there will be not glory 
for you in the course you are taking, for 
then the Lord will deliver Sisera into the 
hands of a woman." So Deborah went with 
Barak to Kedesh. 

10 

Barak then mustered Zebulun and Naphtali at 
Kedesh; ten thousand men marched up after 
him; and Deborah also went up with him. 

12 

Sisera was informed that Barak son of Abinoam 
had gone up to Mount Tabor. 

13 

So Sisera ordered all his chariots - nine 
hundred iron chariots- and all the troops he 
had to move from Harosheth-go'im to the Wadi 
Kishon. 

14 

Then Deborah said to Barak, "Up! This is the 
day on which the Lord will deliver Sisera 
into your hands: the Lord is marching before 
you." Barak charged down Mount Tabor 
followed by the ten thousand men, 

15 

and the Lord threw Sisera and all his 
chariots and army into a panic before the 
onslaught of Barak. Sisera leaped from his 
chariot and fled on foot 

16 

as Barak pursued the chariots and the 
soldiers as far as Harosheth-go'im. All of 
Sisera's soldiers fell by the sword; not a 
man was left. 

The above translation was compared 
with the same passages in the Jerusalem Bible 
and the Revised Standard Version. There are 
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no major variations in meaning. 

Definitions: 

led = Deborah was a judge during this period. 
A judge was an official with authority to 
administer justice and also had authority to 
be a war leader in time of crisis, though 
this power was limited to the crisis time. 
Barak would also have been a judge. 1 

prophetess = Deborah was also a person who 
interpreted the word of Bod. This added a 
special dimension to her leadership and a 
relation to Israelite leaders. Later 
prophets and kings demonstrated this 
leadership duality more clearly. 

Palm of Deborah = a historic mourning spot. 
The actual tree has sacred connotations 
having to do with righteousness and 
stateliness. It is a symbol of the rulers of 
Israel. 2 

Wadi = a roaring wash which floods 
dangerously when it rains in the mountains and 
is suddenly dry again. 

Lappidoth = husband of Deborah. Their home 
was probably between Ramah and Bethel. 5 * 

Harosheth-go'im = The geographical references 
are hard to figure out in terms of the action 
of the story. Si sera was probably headed 

north for a city of refuge.* 


IV. Structure and Other Information on the Passage. 


1 C. U. Wolf, "Judge," Interpreter's . 
vol. 2, pp. 1012-1013. 

2 Napier, pp. 896-920. 

3 W. S. McCullough, "Lappidoth," 
Interpreter's . vol. 3, p. 72. 

* G. W. Van Beek, "Harosheth-Hagoi'im," 
Interpreter * s . vol.2, p. 526. 
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A. Structure. 


REPORT OF THE EXPLOITS OF 

DEBORAH 

AND BARAK 

1 . 

Introduction 

(4 

1-4) 


a„ Crisis Introduced 

(4 

1-3) 


b* Deborah Introduced 

(4 

4) 

o 

•C. M 

Yahweh Speech 

(4 

6-7) 


a. Summons 

<4 

6a) 


b. Command 

(4 

6b—7) 

3. 

Response to Speech 

(4 

8-10) 


a. Conditions 

(4 

8) 


b- Penalties 

(4 

9) 


c. Actions 

(4 

10) 

4. 

Si sera's Response 

<4 

12-13) 


a- Cue 

(4 

12) 


b„ Actions 

(4 

13) 

5. 

The Battle 

(4 

14-16.) 


a. Yahweh Speech 

(4 

14a) 


b. Response 

(4 

14b> 


c. Yahweh Triumphs 

(4 

15-16) 

B. 

Interpretation of Structure, Literary 


Elements, Genre, History. 

The crisis is introduced due to the 
un-faithfulness of Israel. This is reem¬ 
phasized in the response of Barak which draws 
penalties. This is one of the largest of the 
structural sections. The largest section is 
that detailing the actual victory of Yahweh. 
Yahweh triumphs over both the lack of faith 
which has gripped Israel and also triumphs 
over Israel's enemies. The women (Jael and 
Deborah) are shown to have faith while Barak 
vacillates and Si sera is shown to be cowardly, 
weak, and unrighteous. The power of so many 
iron chariots is shown to be nothing before 
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the power of God who sweeps them away in a 
storm <5:20-21). There are many discrepancies 
between the narrative version in chapter 4 and 
the poetic version in chapter 5, particularly 
in geography and in terms of political 
realities. In literary terms, the figure of 
Jabin seems to be part of a different story 
altogether. 

In terms of historical setting, the 
Book of Judges covers a period between the 
entry into the land and the rise of the kings. 
Deborah is placed about the third quarter of 
the twelfth century. The actual writing was 
probably not too distant from the period 
because the judges themselves are depicted as 
fallible humans, lacking in heroism. 

The point of the book seems to be the 
triumphant faith of a few who held to the cov¬ 
enant in spite of the pressures of neighboring 
peoples and brought Israel and the faith 
through struggling times, through Yahweh's 
care and action. The particular pericope is 
one in a long series showing how the people 
fell away from covenant observance only to be 
rescued by Yahweh. Yahweh seems to be 
inviting trust in a new relationship by demon- 
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strating power and care. 

V. Summary and Comments. 

The -figure o-f Deborah destroys modern ten¬ 
dencies to stereotype Old Testament women as 
"grown-up children" or "male property." Her 
talents -for political and spiritual leadership 
are officially recognized in this pericope. There 
is no indication that this is a particularly unus¬ 
ual state of affairs. Barak feels that he has the 
right to call upon her leadership, as is tradition¬ 
al in battles. Deborah only shames him by the 
mention of her femininity when it appears that 
Barak lacks faith and courage. Also note the 
fact that Deborah's husband, Lappidoth, is not 
carefully defended in the scriptures by citing his 
consent to Deborah's plans. This apparently was 
irrelevant for the text writers. The pericope em¬ 
phasizes Deborah as a leader of admirable faith, 
courage and wisdom, a real asset to her people. 

The storm or whirlwind in the passages is a 
common symbol for God's presence among the people 
(Judg. 5:20-21). This is an indication that the 
battle against the enemies of Deborah and Barak is 
won by God and not by any human schemes or grand 
armies. It is also a symbol that the elements of 
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nature are working with Bod and God's people.® 

VI. Relevance in Contemporary Situation. 

We are today in a time of uncertainty and 
and change, living among people who adhere to other 
gods (though not personified as such). The fact 
that problems are not worse is evidence of God's 
caring. A return to faithfulness is in order, to 
effect salvation. Trust in military power can be¬ 
come counter—productive with any small turn of 
events. Wise spiritual leadership is not lacking, 
but our trust and commitment to it is. Secondari¬ 
ly, the peri cope suggests that Biblical people re¬ 
cognised talents where they found them and did not 
question God's wisdom when those talents showed up. 

Our own society promotes rigid control of 
certain types of people as a way for the powerful to 
maintain the status quo. In allowing this, much 
freshness and quality is lost from community life. 

Discussion of Artwork 

In the piece entitled, "Deborah Under the Palm 
Tree," Deborah is depicted as "Big Mamma" who has ex¬ 
panded her motherly wisdom and talents to the care of 
all the people. She sits under the palm, symbol of 

® W. S. McCullough, "Sign in the Old 
Testament," in Interpreter's Dictionary of the 
Bible . ed. George Buttrick, vol 4 (Nashville; 
Abingdon, 1962), p. 345. 
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holy places and events, and listens to the woes of the 
little tribes with a mixture of sympathy, intelligent 
analysis and private anger toward their oppressors. 
Deborah is a respected leader who listens personally 
but also views events in their broader contexts. She 
brings all her feminine qualities to her office, and 
especially represents motherhood at its finest. The 
piece has a stability and heaviness which can be felt as 
Deborah's power when she is compared with the size of 
her people. Parts of her body are very close to the 
parts of the palm tree and similar in size. The 
implication is that Deborah is one with the sacredness 
of the tree. There is, nevertheless, an effort to 
maintain the look of femininity in Deborah's features. 
The forms fill the frame of the work as a way to 
indicate the totality of Deborah as symbolic "world" to 
the people. It is as if God has taken on the form of 
"mother" and fills the awareness of the moment. 

In the picture of "Deborah at Megiddo," we see 
Deborah as an older woman who still maintains a 
determined, almost youthful spirit. As a judge, 
prophetess, and probably mother of Israel, she is not 
willing for the enemies of her people to continue their 
harassment, nor for her people to bare the resulting 
tragedies. The military of her own country is ill- 
prepared and discouraged. Deborah communicates her own 
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courage and commitment. She does not merely direct the 
battle from far away, but makes plans and directs the 
campaign from the battle site itself. In this way, her 
words of faith are followed by the actual demonstration 
of her faith. 

On a personal level, neither Deborah nor her 
husband doubt her separate responsibility as a person 
before God. She does not hesitate to leave her home 
duties for a larger mission. Her husband does not raise 
a protest or suggest that he is neglected. We can 
imagine a relationship of mutual respect and 
encouragement, where the gifts of both persons are 
cherished and lived out. 

The symbolism in this picture centers around 
"the cloud" or "pillar of cloud" or "whirlwind" images 
of God's presence in the Old Testament, particularly in 
the wilderness stories. A second symbol is the "flood." 
This begins as a cloud and comes down upon God's 
enemies. Other elements of note are the hills, rocks 
arid the fully outstretched body of Deborah. The latter 
adds a particularly heroic flavor to the events. Such 
stances are similar to those given angels, queens, fairy 
godmothers and good witches throughout cultural 
history. 


Discussion and Study Ideas 


Discussion questions: Looking at the artwork, 
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what qualities of leadership do you think Deborah has? 
Describe her as if she were a local official in your 
town, What would she do? How is leadership different 
now than it was in Deborah's time? What leadership 
troubles would she have today? What assets? Tell which 
characteristics of Deborah you admire and which would 
seem out of place today. Mention a time when you were, 
or wished you had been as courageous as Deborah. What 
do you think Deborah's relationships with her family and 
her government colleagues were like? What do you think 
Deborah's people expected of her as a prophetess? 

For studys Divide the group in two. Using 
several concordances and Bibles, find passages relating 
to trees, especially the palm, and to motherhood. Come 
to some kind of decision about what these must have 
meant in various biblical times. Share the results with 
the total group. Or have each person in the group find 
passages relating to one of the symbols (cloud, flood, 
etc.). A similar approach could be used with words such 
as drown, quench, whirlwind, storm. Another topic of 
study might be the judges. Who were they and what 
function did they serve between the period when Israel 
had no kings and the period when they adopted them as 
rulers? 

The above discussion and study ideas should 
give persons using the artworks and curriculum some 
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use-ful ways in which to bring the materials and the 
students together in an interesting interaction. Thus, 
the learning situation would be enhanced. 
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Chapter 6 


DAVID 

Introduction 

This chapter contains the research and artwork 
concerning the person of David and the events surround¬ 
ing his life as brought to us through scripture* David 
was the beloved king at the height of Israel's 
prosperity as a nation. His story is given to us, both 
personally and as the events of a nation* His story is 
detailed from childhood, young adulthood, through 
adulthood to old age* The enduring quality about David 
seems to be his innocence, and faith, even while 
violating God's will* The task in dealing with the 
personality of David was in depicting David at his best, 
both for God and country. 

Exeqetical Exploration of Da vid 
I. The Scripture. 

A* The choice is* 2 Samuel 6:1-19* This 

pericope describes the events involved in 
bringing the Ark of the Covenant into Jer- 

79 
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usalem, David's newly captured city, which he 
would transform into the capital of a unified 
Israel. Bringing the Ark into the city 
signaled the unification of religious power 
with political power in a place that was 
neutral to various factions. The story is 
duplicated in less powerful form in Chronicles 
15:12-16:3. 

B. Defining limits. 

The chosen pericope is preceded by discrete 
events detailing David's military efforts to 
conquer Jerusalem as his personally rul^d city 
(5:6-16) and his victory over the attacking 
Philistines (5:17-25). The latter victory 
includes the capture of Philistine idols (5:21), 
making a reversal of the earlier capture of the 
Israelite Ark by the Philistines. Both stories 
set the stage for bringing the Ark to 
Jerusalem. Verse 6:1 begins as if David 
is planning another mili'fcary campaign, and 
the action ends with the people 
departing to their homes after ceremonial 
installation (6:19b) is completed. David's 
relationship to Michal (6:20-23) could be 
considered a continuation of 6:16, but there 
is a difference. In the first section, Michal 
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is part of the greeters in the city during the 
Ark's journey. In the later section, Michal's 
jealously no longer affects or contributes to 
the progress of the Ark to its resting place. 

This section is an elaboration 
suggesting the presence of disunity, even in 
David's attempt to unify the country. 

II. Problems in the Various Ancient Texts. 

The Preliminary and Interim Report on the Hebrew 
Old Testament Text Project . Vol.2, indicates 
textual problems at 2 Samuel 6:3-4, 6:5,and 6:7. 
Translations are: 6:3-4 = "the cart with the Ark of 
God, and Ahi'o went before the Ark." 6:5 = 

"with all instruments; instruments of cypress 
wood. 6:7 = "because of the irreverence (or 
temerity, or inadvertence) . " 

III. The Scriptures Compared and Questioned. 

1 

David again gathered all the chosen men of 
Israel, thirty thousand. 

And David arose and went with all the people 
who were with him from Bal'ake-judah, to bring 
up from there the Ark of God, which is called 
by the name of the Lord of hosts who sits en¬ 
throned on the cherubim. 

3 

And they carried the Ark of God upon a new 
cart, and brought it out of the house of 
Abin'adab, which was on the hill; and Uzzah 
and Ahi'o, the sons of Abin'adab, were driving 
(the cart) 

4 

with the ark of God, (and Ahi'o went before 
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the Ark.) 1 * 3 

5 

And David and all the house of Israel were 
making merry before the Lord with all their 
might, with songs, (with all instruments of 
cypress wood) and lyres and harps and tambour¬ 
ines and castanets and cymbals. 55 

6 

And when they came to the threshing floor 
of Nacon, Uzzah put out his hand to Ark of 
Bod and took hold of it, for the oxen 
stumbled. 

7 

And the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Uzzah; and God smote him there (because of 
the temerity) and he died there beside the 
Ark of God. 35 

8 

And David was angry because the Lord had broken 
forth upon Uzzah; and that place is called 
Pe'rex-uzzah, to this day. 

9 

And David was afraid of the Lord that day; and he 
said, "How can the Ark of the Lord come to me?" 

10 

So David was not willing to take the Ark of the 
Lord into the city of David; but David took it 
aside to the house of O'bed-e'dom the Gitite. 

11 

And the Ark of the Lord remained in the house 
of O'bed-e'dom the Gitite three months; and the 
Lord blessed O'bed-e'dom and all his household. 

12 

And it was told King David, "The Lord has blessed 
the household of O'bed-e'dom and all that belongs 
to him, because of the Ark of God." So David 
went and brought up the Ark of God from the house 
of O'bed-e'dom to the city of David with 
rejoicing; 

13 


1 Preliminary and Interim Report on the Hebrew 
Old Testament Text Project , vol. 2 (New Yorks United 
Bible Societies, 1976), pp. 219-221. (Text changes 
made above according to this report.) 

* Ibid. 

3 Herbert May and Bruce M. Metzger, eds, Oxford 
Annotated Bible (New Yorks Oxford Univ. Press, 1973), 
pp. 382-383. 
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and when those who bore the Ark of the Lord had 
gone six paces, he sacrificed an ox and a 
f atl ing. 

14 

And David danced before the Lord with all his 
might; and David was girded with a linen ephod. 

15 

So David and all the house o-f Israel brought up 
up the Ark o-f the Lord with shouting, and with 
the sound of the horn. 

16 

As the Ark of the Lord came into the city of 
David, Michal the daughter of Saul looked out 
of the window and saw King David leaping and 
dancing before the Lord; and she despised him in 
her heart. 

17 

And they brought in the Ark of the Lord, and set 
it in its place, inside the tent which David had 
pitched for it; and David offered burnt offerings 
and peace offerings before the Lord. 

18 

And when David had finished offering the burnt 
offerings and the peace offerings, he blessed the 
people in the name of the Lord of hosts. 

19 

and distributed among all the people, the whole 
multitude of Israel, both men and women, to each 
a cake of bread, a portion of meat, and a cake of 
of raisins. Then all the people departed, each 
to his own house. 

When compared with the Jerusalem Bible and Nevi'im 
versions, several differences appear which help 
to clarify meanings. Nevi'im states that the name 
of the Lord was "attached" to the ark (associated 
with it). Jerusalem Bible and Nevi'im indicate 
that the Ark was loaded on a cart, where Revised 
Standard Version simply says "carried," perhaps by 
the cart. There are variations between the texts 
on what Abin'adab's sons were doing (driving, 
leading, guiding) with the cart. Nevi'im suggests 
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that it is a "new" cart, perhaps having religious 
or ceremonial significance. Nevi'im also suggests 
that. Uzzah died for his indiscretion, or lack of 
reverence in touching a holy object and that David 
was "distressed," rather than angry <RSV). The 
latter may have indicated fear of detrimental 
effects to himself and his people, should the Ark 
arrive in Jerusalem. Two of the versions suggest 
whirling motion for "dance." In Nevi'im, liichal 
more clearly despises David for exposing him in 
the "sight of riffraff," making him disgusting to 
her. It is also clear that the offerings were 
for "well-being" or peace. In Nevi'im there is 
no meat, but a cake baked in a pan. The three 
versions agree other than this. 

Definitions: 

Ba"ale/Ba'ale-judah = a city 10 miles north of 
Jerusalem. 

Ark = a wooden chest, embodiment of the presence 
of God. 

Abin'adab = may have been the brother of David 
(X Gam. 16:8). 

O'bed-e'dom = A Philistine residing near Jeru- 
salem. 

Time sequences » three months is a symbol of 
completeness and six steps may have signified a 
renewal of previous actions. 

Sacrifice of ox/fatling = food for God's sus¬ 
tenance while among the people. 

Offerings (burnt and peace) = a communion meal. 
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Blessing the people = the power of the people is 
increased by the pronouncement. 

Yahweh = the source of all blessing. 

Hosts = an organized military grouping in the 
heavens. Suggests Holy war. 

Ephod = a linen loincloth, priestly garment used 
during nakedness ceremonies. 4 

Questions: 

Why is God's anger kindled against Uzzah? 

This emphasizes God's dangerous powerfulness 
and holiness. In Exodus 19:12, Moses is warned that 
the people must not touch Mt. Sinai or they will 
die, for God will be present there. Uzzah has 
touched God, which the created human body cannot 
survive. 

Why is David angry against God? 

If Abin'adab is David's brother, God has 
broken out directly against David in the death of 
Uzzah. This coupled with the cursed Philistine 
experience with the Ark, is a frustration to 
David's plans. 

What causes Michal to despise David? 

Michal is referred to as "daughter of 
Saul."She seems here to be symbolic of all David's 
enemies. In I Sam. 18:2, Michal is given to 
David "that she may be a snare for him" but be¬ 
cause of her attitude, she does not produce an 
heir for Saul to David's throne. This is a ideal 
political situation, but it is against God's 
wishes (I Sam. 15:28, 16:1). 

IV. Structure and Other Information on the Passage. 

A. Structure Analysis. 

REPORT OF THE JOURNEY OF THE ARK TO JERUSALEM 


^ G. Henton Davies, "Ephod," Interpreter's . vol. 
2, pp.118-119. 
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Introduction 


(6:1-11) 

a. Preparation 


(6:l-3a> 

1. Men 


(6s1-2) 

2. Mounting 


(6:3a) 

b. Escort 


(6:3b-5> 

1. Fami 1 y of 

Abin'adab 

(6s3b-4) 

2. Israel 


(6:5) 

c. Misfortune 


(6s 6-10a) 

1. Uzzah and 

God 

(6:6-7) 

2. David and 

God 

(6:8-10a) 

d. Halt 


(6:10b-l1) 

1. Placement 


(6:10b) 

2. Blessing 


(6:11) 

Journey 


(6s12-16) 

a. Renewal 


(6: 12) 

1. News 


(6:12a) 

2. Action 


(6:12b) 

b. Worship 


(6:13-14) 

1. Sacrifice 


(6:13) 

2. Celebration 

(6:14) 

c. Entrance 


(6:15-16) 

1. Israel 


(6:15) 

2. Michal 


(6:16) 

Completion 


(6:17-19) 

a. Placement 


(6:17a) 

b. Worship 


(6:17b-19a) 

1. Sacrifice 


(6:17b) 

2. Blessing 


(6:18-19a) 

c. Departure 


(6:19b) 


B. Interpretation of Structure, Literary 
Elements, Genre, History. 

In spite of the triumphal theme of the 
pericope, the largest (more than half) section 
is devoted to negative themes in the beginning 
of the venture. There are indications that God 
has not been consulted about the journey and does 
not wish to be "used" for the political purposes of 
David or treated casually by Uzzah. Where the 
journey stops, blessing predominates. It is God, 
not David who acts. This is emphasized by the 
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repetition of the words "Ark," "Ark of Bod," "Ark 
of the Lord" and "Lord" twenty-five times 
distributed through the pericope. Also in 
verses two and eighteen, the narrative is bordered 
with the expression, "Lord of Hosts," an epithet 
associated with holy war. This is a military 
campaign in which Yahweh is enthroned over a 
unified Israel. 

David's question: "How can the Ark 
of the Lord come to me?" then assumes a 
rhetorical and ironic function. David, assuming 
both political and priestly functions in the 
pericope, is oriented towards God's 
promise (2 Sam. 5:2b) that he will be shep¬ 
herd and prince over Israel. If faint links 
between the Moses story and this one are to be 
drawn, then Israel may be seen as coming out 
of the wilderness and into a new era of political 
and religious life. The story was probably 
taken from an account of Davidic origin.® 

V. Summary and Comments. 

After David's priorities have been 
straightened out, the Ark of God is restored to a 

® P. Kyle McCarter, Jr., II Samuel . Vol. 9 
of Anchor Bible , (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1984), pp. 181-184. 
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central place among the people of Israel and David 
is recognized as supported by Bod in his role as 
king and priest. The final attitude of David is 
clearly explained in the expansion dealing with 
Michal. Michal's jealousy and political propriety 
are contrasted with David's attitude of joy and 
celebration before the Lord. 

The faithful could understand and 
participate in Bod's enthronement. Those lacking 
in faith were preoccupied by worldly concerns. The 
blessing became a curse to those who would not 
receive it gladly. 

VI. Relevance in Contemporary Situation. 

Bod is at the center of our lives and of 
world events. We are not at the center, as much 
as we tend to operate within this assumption. 

The faithful will incur the wrath and opposition 
of those whose agenda differs from that of Bod, 
but this is no cause to be concerned. Indeed Bod 
gives us great cause to celebrate. Abandoning 
one's own agenda to the will of Bod is often the 
route to greater fulfillment than we could arrange 
for ourselves. Reverence and awe is the route to 
blessing. None of this implies passivity, but 
requires active seeking and cooperative effort to 
implement Sod's will. 
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In terms of the figure of David, the 
pericope details a picture of a man who is im¬ 
pulsive and usually has his mind on seeking God's 
will, but he must be brought back repeatedly. 
Nevertheless, David gives his whole heart in 
whatever he does, especially in his worship. 

This is why he is greatly loved by God. One is 
reminded of his deception concerning Bathsheba, and 
his whole hearted confession when confronted by 
God's prophet. 

David's faith is wholehearted but it is 
certainly not naive. He does not try to mock God 
by assuming that all will be okay no matter what 
he says and does (the currently held wishful 
thinking). Another aspect of David's faith can be 
seen in his pattern of mourning over Bathsheba's 
dying child. God might be swayed to repentance. 
However once the judgement is fulfilled, there is 
trust and a reconciled relationship to resume. 

Discussion of Artwork 

David is shown in slow motion, dancing before 
the Ark of the Covenant. The oxen would ordinarily be 
side-by-side, but are shown as one ox moving forward. 

The same is true of the Ark. David's wife looks on 
disapprovingly. Upon David's arms are indications of 
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a ceremonial robe. The style is both an attempt to 
give the -formality and idealism of a Greek bass relief 
and to express the wonder and abandon which is super—• 
imposed on the formal, government acts of the pericope. 
Michal is part of the scene, but is blended into the 
whole, for her symbolic opposition will come to the 
foreground later as forces apposing David's power and 
the unity of Israel. 

David shows the same abandon to God's care that 
he shows in his confession to Nathan, and in his 
writing of Psalm 23. When David is in worship, there 
is no other consideration. His whole heart, his whole 
trust is given. God is all there is. Otherwise he is 
as nothing. David may sin, he may have other agenda, 
but his greatness lies in this primary commitment. 

(See appendixes for published artwork.) 

Discussion and Study Ideas 

This is a good piece for experimenting with 
feeling tone. Superimpose the feeling inherent in 
rock music on this picture and notice the celebrative 
nature of the processional. Other types of music may 
also be compared and contrasted as a means of reflect¬ 
ing on the picture. 

Discussion questions: If you were David, what 
would your feelings about this occasion be? What kind 
of relationship did David have with God that made him 
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so special? What were several loyalties of David at 
this time? How did they conflict? What were his 
choices (personal, political, religious)? What was 
David's idea of worship? What political and personal 
attitudes does liichal represent which lie in the back¬ 
ground and warn of future conflicts? 

Study: Find several instances of David's 

worship of Bod and note the common elements, or the 
differences (1 Sam. 17:37, 45; 1 Sam. 24:6-7; 2 Sam. 

6:16-19; 2 Sam. 12:7-15). 
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Chapter 7 


AMOS 

Introduction 

This chapter contains the exegetical and 
artistic work concerning the personality of Amos 
and the events surrounding Amos which are given as 
background. It also presents discussion ideas 

concerning Amos and his appearance in scripture. 

Very little is known about Amos. He appeared 
at a sanctuary in Israel, probably from Judah. He does 
not claim to be a prophet, but perhaps he is suggesting 
that even a non-prophet can see what is happening and 
speak. Nevertheless Amos is.a very spiritual and clean¬ 
living person, otherwise his observations would not be 
so clear and his assurance so steady. Amos is turned 
away, but he has obeyed God's call in spite of what the 
results are. According to biblical understanding about 
prophets, a negative warning against Israel which is not 
delivered faithfully by the chosen prophet is blamed 
upon that prophet when the doom actually happens. 

94 
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The fate of Israel is no longer the responsibility 
of Amos. He has done what could be done. He has 
riot been intimidated by king or high priest, nor 
the logic and custom of society. His concentration 
is elsewhere, on duty to God. 

Ei;eqetical Exploration of Amos 
1„ The Scripture. 

A. The choice iss Amos 7:10-17. This deals with 
the conflict between prophetic, priestly, and 
kingly aspects of authority. It also says 
something about the message and life Amos. 

B. Defining the Limits. 

The unit of material chosen is imbedded in a 
larger block of material (7:1-8:3) which con¬ 
sists of five narratives. Four of these are 
vision-reports, composed in autobiographical 
style <7:1-3, 4-6, 7-9, 8:1-3). The fifth is 
7:10-17. The later is placed between the 
third and fourth vision-report, but it reports 
a disputation and is told in biographical 
style. The style difference suggests that the 
material was inserted into the larger block of 
material due to content connections. These 
are that 7:7-9 mentions an attack on the house 
of Jereboam, and 7:11 mentions the report of 
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Amaziah to Jeroboam. 1 It is the change from 
autobiographical style to narration in the 
third person which sets off the pericope. The 
narration also moves from proclamation to 
action that results from the proclamation. A 
definitive break in orientation and setting 
takes place between verses 7:9 and 7:10. 

Verse 18 resumes the vision-report format in 
the first person. The previous verses (7:16- 
17) are in the first person, but there is a 
difference. These are introduced as a report 
of Amos' words (third person). 

II. Problems in the Various Ancient Texts. 

The Preliminary and Interim Report on the Hebrew 
Old Testament Text Project . Vol. 5 indicates no 
no problems for Amos 7:10-17. 

III. The Scriptures Compared and Questioned. 

10 

Then Amazi'ah the priest of Bethel sent to 
Jerobo'am, king of Israel, saying, "Amos has 
conspired against you in the midst of the 
house of Israel; the land is not able to 
bear all his words. 

11 

For thus Amos has said, 'Jerobo'am shall die 
by the sword, and Israel must go into exile 
away from his land.' 

12 

And Amazi'ah said to Amos, "0 seer, go, flee 
away to the land of Judah, and eat bread 
there, and prophesy there; 


1 James L. Mays, Amos: A Commentary (Philadel¬ 
phia: Westminster, 1969), p. 123. 
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13 

but never again prophesy at Bethel, tor it 
is the king's sanctuary, and it is a temple 
of the kingdom." 

14 

Then Amos answered Amaai'ah, "I am no 
prophet, nor a prophet's son; but I am 
a herdsman, and a dresser of sycamore trees, 

15 

and the Lord took me from following the flock 
and the Lord said to me, 'Go, prophesy to my 
people Israel.* 

16 

Now therefore hear the word of the Lord. You 
say, 'Do not prophesy against Israel, and do 
not preach against the house of Isaac.' 

17 

Therefore thus says the Lord: 'Your wife 

shall be a harlot in the city, and your sons 
and your daughters shall fall by the sword, 
and your land shall be parceled out by 
line; you yourself shall die in an unclean 
land, and Israel shall surely go into exile 
away from its land.'" 

When compared with the Jerusalem Bible and 
Nevi'im versions, there seem to be only two 
instances of variance. One has to do with 
exactly what Amos' previous occupation had been 
(herdsman, shepherd, or cattle breeder 
respectively). The other is whether Amos 

denies being a prophet, or just denies that he 
was a prophet in the past. The Jerusalem Bible 
seems to imply the latter. 

Definitions: 

Amaciah = There seems to be little connection 
between Amasiah the priest and Amasiah the 
king,though scripture mentions both in various 
places. 

Bethel = An ancient sanctuary connected with 
Abraham, Joshua and Samuel. Jeroboam I had 
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lifted it to prominence as a rival sanctuary to 
Jerusalem, bringing non-levitical clergy, a new 
calendar, and new cultic practices, including 
the replacement of the cherubim of the alter 
with golden calves, leading to mixed worship, 
probably for politically expedient reasons. 
Here the king' exercised the prerogatives of the 
priesthood.* 

Jeroboam 11 = Son of Joash. King from 786 B.C. 
Attained great prosperity through trade and 
military campaigns against Judah. Baalism still 
prevailed in large portions of the people. 
Amos says that everything in the land was 
crooked (Amos 6:13). The revival was unsound 
and could not last. 3 

priest = A medium of revelation, no less than 
the prophet. Israel's official priests were a 
specialized group working together col 1ectively. 
They mediated through divination or through the 
accumulated knowledge of the past, rather than 
directly, as the individual prophet. A 

kings sanctuary = designation of the national 
temple. In this case there is added emphasis be¬ 
cause Jeroboam I had founded it as a political 
symbol against the Jerusalem temple.' 3 

unclean land = Cleanness is a matter of 
national life and death for Israel. It implies 
both ethical and bodily cleanness. Priests 
especially must remain clean in order to perform 
their office. Uncleanness implied sinfulness, 
pollutedness, being outside the covenant 


* J. L. Kelso, "Bethel (Sanctuary)," 
Interpreter 1 s . Vol. 1, pp. 191-192. 

3 H. B. McLean, "Jeroboam," 

Interpreter 's . Vol. 2, p. 842. 

* R. Abba, "Priests and Levites," Inter— 
preter *s . Vol. 3, pp.876-889. 

13 Kelso, pp. 191-192. 
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community, profanity, the unhealthy.* 

Word of the Lord/Yahweh = Phrase containing and 
releasing divine power to accomplish itself. 
Even though the message is of doom, it is to be 
received positively as in the divine purpose.' 7 

IV. Structure and Other Information on the Passage. 

A. Structure Analysis. 

REPORT OF DISPUTATION BETWEEN AMOS AND AMAZIAH 


1 . 


Priest's Report to King 

a. Priest Indicts Amos 

1. Introduction: Message sent 

2. Amos' Message Reported 

b. Words of Amos Reported 

1. Introduction: Quote Indicated 

2. Amos' Message Reported 
Command to Amos 

a. Introduction: Amos Addressed 

b. Commands Delivered 
Prophetic Response 

a. Call Cited 

1. Introduction: Amos Replies 

2. History of Amos 

3. Prophetic Authority Claim 

b. Oracle of Judgement 

1. Summons to Here 

2. Indictment 

3. Messenger Formula 

4. Announcement of Punishment 


< 7 : 10 - 11 ) 
(7:10) 

(7:10a) 

(7:10b,c) 
(7:11) 

(7: Ua> 

(7: 1 lb ,c) 
(7:12-13) 
(7:12a) 

(7: 12b-13> 
(7:14-17) 
(7:14-15) 
(7:14a) 

(7: 14b,c) 
(7:15) 

(7:16-17) 
(7: 16a) 

(7:16b,c) 
(7:17a) 

(7:17b,c) 


B. Interpretation of Structure, Style, Traditions, 


Genre, History. 

The weight of emphasis in the peri cope 
is on the final section detailing the prophetic 


responses of Amos to his opposition (or to 


A L. E. Toombs, "Clean and Unclean, 
Interpreter's . vol. 1, pp. 642-648. 


7 J. N. 

Interpreter's . vol. 


Sanders, "The 

4, pp. 868—872. 


Word," 
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Yahweh's apposition). Half of the pericope 
is taken up with this, the actual oracle of 
judgement being the bulk of it. A secondary 
emphasis seems to be on the sources of author¬ 
ity; Amaziah claims the king and Amos claims 
Yahweh. Repetition of "leaving" themes is a 
third emphasis, both for Amos and Amaziah- 
Israel. The purpose of the material seems to 
represent the triumph of Yahweh over sinful¬ 
ness (sinfulness is seen as humans' taking 
divine authority in opposition to Yahweh). 

The expression, "go into exile away from this 
land" seems to form an inclusio which brackets 
most of the passage. The transition from pro¬ 
phetic message to report of the message may be 
bracketed by an understood inclusio (7:9, 

7511). The phrase "die by the sword" (lib and 
17c) may constitute another. There are also 
several instances of chiasm in the passage, 
"prophesy against Israel,...preach against the 
house of Isaac." is the clearest example. Some 
irony exists in that the son of no prophet be¬ 
comes a prophet, while the sons of Amaziah fall 
by the sword. The tension of the power strug¬ 
gle between the two is enhanced by the lack of 
unnecessary detail. Jeroboam, the authority 
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behind Amaziah, is never heard -from, a subtle 
comment on the absurdness of the power 
struggle. 

Traditions referred to in the passage 
have to do with shepherding, exile in Egypt, 
traditions on the functions of a king, a seer, 
and a prophet, uncleanness, and the sanctuary 
of Bethel. Bethel had a long tradition as 
Yahweh's sanctuary and the labeling of it as 
the king's sanctuary emphasizes conflict and 
power struggle between dedication to Yahweh or 
to human agenda. 

Two basic forms are combined in the 
passage: disputation, and judgement speech 

to an individual. 69 This pericope is considered 
to be an insertion into an insertion into the 
original book, but fairly soon after the 
ministry of Amos. 

The work of Amos is dated between 760 
and 745 B.C. At this time both Judah and Israel 
were in relative peace and experiencing prosperity, 
but the book of Amos indicates that at least in 
Israel there were signs of advanced decay in 
the civilization. Their neighbor, Assyria, had 


® Claus Westermann, Basic Forms of Prophetic 
Speech (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1952), p. 130. 
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problems at this time, but was soon to take the 
path of empire building.* 

V. Summary and Comments. 

The theme of this text seems to be Amos' 
opposition to cultic malpractice and the resistan¬ 
ce his message met. More importantly, Yahweh is 
being opposed by a faith built up around Yahweh's 
gifts: The love of luxury, peace and status quo, 

the necessity to placate papular opinion concern¬ 
ing what is the greatest good. The peri cope 
starkly states that those who are not faithful 
will lose what God has given. 

The purpose of the passage is probably 
to display this for Judean readers, who were 
equally guilty and would have had the text after 
Amos was expelled, or at least after the fall of 
Israel. This interpretation is supported by 
evidence that references to Judah may be added 
redactions. Amos seems to be a person of sim¬ 
plicity, confidence, and humility (not easily 
embarrassed or intimidated). The harsh judgments 
do not come from him, but from Yahweh. Amos does 
not claim to be special in his own right, but 
merely a messenger delivering a message. This 


* John Bright, A History of Israel 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1978), pp. 75-78. 
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act suggests that he is also delivering the op¬ 
portunity -for repentance, but the opportunity is 
not seised. 

VI. Relevance In Contemporary Situation. 

There are similarities between the 
situation of Israel and the United States today. 

The book of Amos demands justice, truth and mercy 
for citizens, and proper worship that is not a 
conglomerate of popular opinion and concessions 
to sinfulness. Some secular attitudes then and 
now are similar. For example, from Amos' message 
we understand that the poor were made increasingly 
poor by the demands of the rich. As our world 
grows smaller many persons of conscience under¬ 
stand this to be our problem as well. Secular 
attitudes are what they always have been, a 
tendency toward whatever promises selfish gain 
and security, and worship which is hypocritical1y 
designed for other purposes than obedience. From 
Amos we learn that we survive by the grace of Sod 
and, if we perish, it is because we have deserved 
i t. 

Today's ministry needs to take warning 
that the word of the Lord and upholding the estab¬ 
lishment are often in conflict. The old maxim 
that "God does not demand success, only faithful- 
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ness" applies at this point. As in Amos, the 
truth does have power that outlasts the deliverer. 
It cannot be buried. It is something universal 
and all pervading. The deliverer is much less 
important. 

The pericope in Amos presents things in 
a clear choice. Our own situation is often clear— 
er than we want to acknowledge. We choose one or 
another position, and we turn, deciding again at 
every new dispute or confrontation. Amaziah was 
not making a major faith choice (he thought), but 
simply following in a long line of everyday 
choices. It is the long line of little choices 
we make that make the pattern of our lives. 

Discussion of Artwork 
The rendered picture revolves around the 
difficulty of choosing who is the true prophet and the 
false prophet. Mere prediction of events that come to 
pass is not enough, though certainly this measure must 
be considered. In the artwork the power behind each of 
the prophets, represented by clubs held behind their 
backs, is even hidden from their own immediate 
perception. They believe, but they are not sure that 
they utter truth. Amos claims the power of God and 
Amaziah claims the power of the king. The words of each 
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had a long religious tradition behind them. Amos 
was defeated but his words came to pass. 

The artwork is designed with an intent toward a 
heavy -feeling. This is evident in the -figures, the wall 
and the overall style. The style is also rendered in a 
primitive way to indicate the almost crude confrontation 
of the two men and the background from which Amos 
comes. While Amaziah may not have been as sophisticated 
as Amos, the unknown strength of the two in relation to 
Bod is hidden, and thus it must appear that the two are 
overtly equal. Dress is slightly different, giving a 
type of identity. The power of each is present in the 
"cloud." Though one has more "cloud" than the other, 
this is not apparent until one sees exactly which power 
is behind each of the figures. (See appendixes for 
published artwork.) 

Discussion and Study Ideas 

Discussion questions: What claim does the power 
of God have on established orders of society and earthly 
authority? Name some of these authorities (president, 
boss, general, minister, doctor, economic advisors, 
customs promoted by TV). Do these two authorities (Bod 
and human) ever conflict? Give real examples, or 
possibi1ities. 

Study suggestions: Look up the instructions 

given by God to Amos. What are the evils that he was 
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told to preach against? What conditions in our world 
today might Amos preach against? Trace the history o-f 
God's commands concerning' Amos's social or religious 
complaints. Why does it seem likely that the incident 
was written or edited tor the ears o-f Judah, rather 
than -for those in the story setting? 
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Chapter 8 

HULDAH 

Introduction 

This chapter contains the research and artwork 
done in connection with the personality of Huldah and 
the events surrounding her appearance in scripture. 
Huldah is consulted as a prophetess at the time when 
Josiah was rebuilding the temple. A scroll was found 
and advice concerning the scroll was needed. Huldah 
was connected with the court through her husband, who 
had charge of the wardrobe. She seems to have been a 
prominent person. The importance of Huldah in the 
scripture, however is to mark the turning point of hope 
for Israel. She is the one person who makes the clear 
announcement of covenant transgression, so that a 
bewildered Hebrew nation in exile can later look back 
and understand the beginnings of their downfall. 

Exeaetical Explorations of Huldah 
I. The Scripture. 

A. The choice iss 2 Kings 22:8-20. This is the 
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only significant passage in which Huldah 
appears at all in the Bible. 

B. Defining the Limits. 

The limits of the pericope are bounded by the 
finding of the scroll in verse 8 and the 
actions of the king and Huldah conducting 
the scroll. Chapter 23 begins the narrative 
of the king's actions as he calls the elders 
to assemble for a public reading. I will here 
consider verse 9 as a part of the temple res¬ 
toration story and not pertinent to the story 
of the scroll except as a background setting. 

II. Problems in the Various Ancient Texts. 

The Preliminary and Interim Report on the Hebrew 
Old Testament Project . Vol. 2, shows textual 
problems at 22s13. The problem is the phrase, 
"concerning us" which may either be translated 
"upon us" or "concerning us." 

III. The Scripture Compared and Questioned. 

8 

And Hilki'ah the high priest said to Shaphan 
the secretary, "I have found the book of the law 
in the house of the Lord." And Hilki'ah gave the 
book to Shaphan, and he read it. 

10 

Then Shaphan the secretary told the king, "Hilki' 
ah the priest has given me a book." And Shaphan 
read it before the king. 

11 

And when the king heard the words of the book of 
the law, he rent his clothes. 

12 

And the king commanded Hilki'ah the priest, and 
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Ahi'kam the son of Shaphan, and Achbor the son of 
Micai'ah, and Shaphan the secretary, and Asai'ah 
the king's servant, saying, 

13 

"Go, inquire of the Lord for me, and for the 
people, and for all Judah, concerning the words 
of this book that has been found; for great is 
the wrath of the Lord that is kindled against us, 
because our fathers have not obeyed the words of 
this book,to do according to all that is written 
concerning us." 

14 

So Hilki'ah the priest, and Ahi'kam and Achbor, 
and Shaphan, and Asai'ah went to Huldah the 
prophetess, the wife of Shallurn the son of 
Tikvah, son of Harhas, keeper of the wardrobe 
(now she dwelt in Jerusalem in the Second 
Quarter); and they talked with her. 

15 

And she said to them, "Thus says the Lord, the 
God of Israel: 'Tell the man who sent you to me, 

16 

Thus says the Lord, Behold, I will bring evil 
upon this place and upon its inhabitants, all the 
the words of the book which the king of Judah has 
read. 

17 

Because they have forsaken me and have burned 
incense to other gods, that they might provoke me 
to anger with all the work of their hands, there¬ 
fore my wrath will be kindled against this place, 
and it will not be quenched.' 

18 

But as to the king of Judah, who sent you to in¬ 
quire of the Lord, thus shall you say unto him, 
'Thus says the Lord, the God of Israel: 

Regarding the words which you have heard, 

19 

because your heart was penitent, and you humbled 
yourself before the Lord, when you hear how I 
spoke against this place, and against its in¬ 
habitants, that they should become a desolation 
and a curse, and you have rent your clothes and 
you have wept before me, I also have heard you, 
says the Lord. 

20 

Therefore, behold I will gather you to your 
fathers and you shall be gathered to your grave 
in peace, and your eyes shall not see all the 
evil which I will bring upon this place. And 
they brought back word to the king. 
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When compared to the Jerusalem Bible and Nevi'im, 
there are several interesting variations. In 
verse 8, Nevi'im has "Teaching of the house of 
of the Lord" for "Book of the Law." Both alter— 
nate versions have "must be the wrath" in verse 
13 for "is the wrath." For "second quarter," 
the Jerusalem has "new town" and Nevi'im has 
"Mishneh." Both have "disaster" for "evil" in 
in verse 16. For "Therefore, behold" in verse 20, 
Jerusalem Bible has "It is Yahweh who speaks." 
Nevi'im has "Assuredly." 

Questions: 

What was the Book that was found? 

Probably the legal sections of the Book 
of Deuteronomy, chapter 12-26 and 28, plus a 
historical introduction of some kind. The 
curses sections were probably the cause of 
Josiah's repentant actions. 1 

Why does Josiah ask for an inquiry before he 
proceeds? 

Prophets were consulted at decisive moments 
in history to discern the will of God. The 
reform of Josiah and the finding of the scroll 
was considered to be such a moment by the writer, 
so that this is recorded. 5 ® 

What has Israel been doing that is worthy of such 
condemnation? 

The whole of II Kings records, with a few 


1 John Gray, I and II Kings (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1963) pp. 651-652. 

a James Robinson, The Second Book of Kings 
(Londons Cambridge Univ., 1976), p. 213. 
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exceptions, the reign of kings who were less 
interested in the faith and the fulfillment of 
the covenant than in political and cultural ex¬ 
pediency. The basic sin is idolatry, holding other 
issues and gifts to be more important than God. 

Thus, the door is opened for all forms of disobed¬ 
ience, leading to disintegration of life and so¬ 
ciety. Israel's sin is this advanced state of sin. 3 

What is the situation of unknowing guilt in re¬ 
lation to God? 

Wrong-doing which was done with full know¬ 
ledge was considered to be unforgivable, but wrong¬ 
doing without understanding could be forgiven by 
prescribed sacrifices. The finding of the scroll 
confronted the nation. They were no longer in 
ignorance. It is Israel's last chance. 4 

How does one resolve the prophesy that Josiah will 
die in peace, with the fact that he died in a 
military battle? 

The words predicting that Josiah will die in 
peace may be part of Huldah's actual prophesy, rather 
than the Dueteronomic revision, but "in peace" 
probably refers to the fact that the nation will 
not be destroyed before his death. 55 

IV. Structure and Other Information on the Passage. 

A. Structure. 

JOSIAH CONSULTS HULDAH 

1. Introduction 

a. Book Introduced 

b. King Reacts 

c. King's Instructions 

d. King's Motivation 

2. The Consultation 

a. Huldah Introduced 

b. Message to Israel 


3 Walter Brueggemann, Second Kings 
John Knox, 1982), p. 2. 

4 Ibid, p, 92. 

83 Robinson, p. 215. 


(22:8,10-13) 
( 22 : 8 , 10 ) 
( 22 : 11 ) 

(22:12-13a> 
(22:13b) 

(22:14-20) 
(22:14) 

(22: 15-17) 


(Atlanta: 
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d. King Informed (22:20c) 

B. Interpretation of Structure, Style, Tradi 
tions, Benre, History. 

The major portion of the pericope is 
taken up with Huldah's prophesy to Israel and 
to the king. A contrast here emphasizes the 
choice between faithfulness and unfaithful¬ 
ness. The second largest section is the 
introduction of the scroll to successively 
higher authorities. Then the king gives 
instruction's to consult the Lord. The whole 
pericope is an introduction to the call by 
Josiah for the nation to reform. The 2 Kings 
literary form is that of a detailed historical 
narrative put together from many sources, 
shrewdly juxtaposing various concrete bits of 
data.* 1 and 2 Kings narrates the history of 
of Israel from the death of David at about 
962, to the fall of Jerusalem in 5B7. The 
literature is filled with ironic situations, 
blundering, posturing and ambiguity. The two 
books chart the pathetic decline of both 
nation and faith. Interestingly, the names 
of those on the scroll evaluation committee 
are all the names of little animals. Huldah's 

* Brueggemann, pp. 1-5. 
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are all the names of little animals. Huldah's 
name means "mole. 117 ' The microcosmic picture 
is one of little animals scurrying about in 
contrast to the powerful sweep of heavenly 
forces. The major underlying work probably 
rests on material from the Annals of Judah. Q 
However, Huldah's prophesy has been reworked by 
a Deuteronomic editor who wished to convey to 
the Babylonian exiles that the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the temple resulted from 
disobedience to Bod's will and the Mosaic 
covenant .* Specifically, this had to do with 

idolatry and worship outside the temple at 
Jerusalem. The reform of Josiah was the last 
bright spot in the Solomon-to-exile narration, 
taking place at a time when Assyria was too weak 
to maintain control and was about to be replaced 
by Babylon as the reigning power in the area. 

V. Summary and Comments. 

While the material presented as historical 
narrative has many accurate details, it is a history 
with a particular point of view and is shaped to 
show this. The progress of Josiah's reform has been 

y Gray, p. 659. 

® Ibid., pp. 650-651. 

** Robinson, p. 215. 
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telescoped and the prophesy of Huldah has been re¬ 
worked to reflect Deuteronomic theology. 1 ® The 
theological agenda is that obedience to Bod's will 
leads to life, while disobedience leads to death. 11 
But the real issue is that God is not mocked (2 
Kings 16), and God's Torah is not voided (see Mark 
7s8-9). 

These qualifications help us to look be¬ 
yond a simple faith which cannot understand a 
history in which the good king Josiah dies, and 
Israel is plunged into destruction in spite of 
repentance. There is a paint of no return in which 
the good part of a piece of rotten fruit is so 
small that it renders the whole worthless in terms 
of salvageability. Thus, Huldah's prophesy tran¬ 
scends a simplistic reference to the scroll in 
legalistic fashion. 

Little is known about Huldah except that 
her reputation must have been considerable. Two 
gates at the south end of temple were named after 
her. 158 She seemed to be better known than 
Jeremiah in his day. Certainly the Huldah which 

103 Brueggemann, p. 68. 

11 Ibid., p. 4. 

138 James A. Montgomery, The Books of Kings . 
Vol. 13 of International Critical Commentary (New 

York: Scribner's Sons, 1951), p. 526. 
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greets us out of canon is of a maturity to 
produce doom unflinchingly ("and it will not 
be quenched," verse 17), even against the back¬ 
ground of having a family which would be included 
in the fate of the nation. She is also an edu¬ 
cated person, contradicting the myth that Old 
Testament women were not to study the scriptures, 
be leaders or develop their talents. The sporadic 
mention of prophetesses throughout the scriptures 
suggest that women have always been quite active in 
the leadership of the faith, though they were 
not given their proper place by an increasingly 
patriarchal society. Since the collection of the 
scriptural material and their editing took 
place at a date further from matriarchal roots, and 
since much history in the Old Testament is concerned 
with wars, conquering, occupation of land and exile, 
it is likely that the contributions of great women 
were de-emphasized. 

VI. Relevance in the Contemporary Situation. 

Though our society has a tendency to 
trivialize evil, or even claim that it hardly 
exists, God takes it seriously. Certainly the 
wages of sin is death. There is a price to pay in 
consequences. Cheap grace does not exist. 

Finally, there is a point beyond which God 
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is no longer willing to forgive. We see this 
in Noah, in the Exile and to some extent in 
Christ, whose death was not avoided. The warn¬ 
ing is that it can happen again, to us. The hope is 
that it is not too late for repentance, or if 
it is, then a remnant will again be preserved; 
that God's will be accomplished in spite of human 
evi1. 13 

Discussion of Artwork 

Huldah is highly respected in her aged wisdom. 
The world is not as fast paced as our own, and the aged 
and learned were able to be of real service to their 
people in time of crisis. She is nothing like the 
proper and sweet, weak and grandmother1y ideal such as 
we cherish. She probably scared little children and 
grown-ups alike. She is not a hostile person, but has a 
strength and wisdom that is awesome. Such women have 
been either revered or feared or both in various 
historic ages. They were, for example, thought to be 
the target of paranoid persons instituting "witch 
hunts." Men with special abilities or advanced 
understanding have also come in for persecution or 
sainthood. 

Our own society, in its individualism, is 


13 Brueggemann, p. 101. 
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suspicious of special gifts, except in certain accepted 
areas where such gifts can be controlled and used 
(manipulated) to the advancement of cultural agendas. 
The deeper spiritual and psychological dynamics of the 
human person are also ignored in our society, but 
haunt us anyway. The all—knowing and nurturing 

archetype of "the mother" is denied, and the existence 
of such a symbolic presence among us is considered 
threatening. Much effort is made to control, condemn 
and ignore it, whatever its aspect. Woman are 

intimidated by the possibility of being unwomanly, or 
they are told that using their talents is hostile to 
men, for example. Men with unusual talents or ideas are 
denounced according to social, moral or political 
stereotypes as well. It is hard for these men to 
survive economically, or in other ways. 

Ancient Israel was ahead of us in their 
acceptance of gifts as being from God. Thus Huldah is 
sought out, not because she is a friend of the king, or 
because she can give sweet words of consolation, but 
because she has a terrifying presence about her that is 
interpreted as being close to God. A whole delegation 
of persons close to the king is sent for this important 
and courage-demanding inquiry, for people already know 
that Huldah will not spare their sensitivities. She 
will give them the bold truth, perhaps more of it than 
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they wish to know. 

In the work, Huldah is very old but in full 
possession of her sharp mental capacities. She has 
lived much and met it all with courage and willingness 
to understand. By now, there are many anxieties that 
attack the less mature, which she has no patience with.. 
She knows just how trivial these are and is not willing 
to spend time addressing them. Exceptions would be made 
for the very young or the very disheartened. Death is a 
part of her life and she is comfortable with her own 
impending death. She is a truly independent person, 
having overcome all self-centeredness to trust in the 
one who is beyond all life. 

The shadows of the delegation are seen across 
the artwork. Huldah stares back at them, delivering her 
message with firmness. The triangular figure gives the 
feeling of rootedness and'power, while the details such 
as the wispy hair, misshapen bodily features, and pencil 
shadings contrast with elements of frailty. The focus 
is in Huldah's face and eyes. Her spirit and 
personality are powerful, though her body is not. Her 
faith is her strength. (See appendixes for published 
artwork.) 


Discussion and Study Ideas 
Discussion questions: If you were in the crowd 
(shadows) seeking advise from Huldah, what impressions 
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would you have? What kind of person is she? How do you 
•feel in her presence? What does her pronouncement mean 
for your country in the present age? Imagine Huldah 
telling your church that it should reform. What do you 
think she would say (about individuals, leaders, 
institutional structure)? 

Study: Find the passages in Deuteronomy (12—26) 
which are thought to be part of the scroll. What 
reforms were needed under Josiah? What reforms were 
actually accomplished? What problems would come about 
if such sudden changes were attempted in your country? 
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Chapter 9 


JEREMIAH 

Introduction 

This chapter presents the artistic work and the 
exploration of scripture concerning the prophet 
Jeremiah. Jeremiah's time straddled the end of the 
nation and the exile. He is unique among the prophets 
in that one understands the alienation of Israel from 
God in him, yet God still speaks to him. We see him in 
more of an individualistic sense than most of the other 
prophets. He buys land, he has complaints about family 
attitudes. We get glimpses of the struggles of a 
prophet with life and with God and with self. 

Exeaetical Exploration of Jeremiah 
I. The Scripture. 

A. The choice iss Jeremiah Is 11-16. These 
passages are visions which have been trans¬ 
mitted as part of the call of Jeremiah and 
have been inserted into it as an expansion 
indicating what the call entails. They may 

123 
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also have served to substantiate the author— 
ity of Jeremiah's call according to Israelite 
community expectations.* 

B. Defining the Limits. 

The unit of material chosen is imbedded in the 
larger block of Jer. 1:1-10, 17-19, making up 
the complete call story. That these two 
visions originally were transmitted as a 
separate unit is indicated by the introduction 
to the second vision, referring to the Lord 
coming "a second time." The first vision 
seems to constitute the "first time," leaving 
ignorance of the word coming in Jer. 1:4. 35 

The two visions are set apart from 
surrounding material in terms of content: Jer. 

1:10 and 1:17-19. They deal with what God will do 
with Jeremiah and how Jeremiah must respond in a 
reported dialogue. Verses 1:11-16 are a report 
of two visions and what the visions mean (God's 
judgments against the cities of Judah). This 
section is different in subject matter and voice 
("they" versus "you"). The vision section starts 
with an introductory formula (1:11). The two 

1 R. Wilson, Prophecy and Society in Ancient 
Israel (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1980), p. 23. 

a John Bright, Jeremiah Vol. 21 of Anchor 
Bible (New York: Doubleday, 1981), pp.7-8. 
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visions are linked by the repetition of the words: 
"Jeremiah, what do you see? And I said,...." 
Finally, verse Is 17 seems to be a transition 
continuing the previous dialogical style in 1:4-8, 
though referring to the information just given in 
the visions. 

II. Problems in the Various Ancient Texts. 

The Preliminary and Interim Report on the Hebrew 
Old Testament Project . Vol. 4, indicates no 
problems for Jer. Is 11-16. 

III. The Scriptures Compared and Questioned. 

11 

And the word of the Lord came to me, saying 
"Jeremiah, what do you see?" And I said, 

"I see a rod of almond." 

12 

Then the Lord said to me, "You have seen 
well, for I am watching over my word to 
perform it." 

13 

The word of the Lord came to me a second 
time, saying, "What do you see?" And I said, 
"I see a boiling pot, facing away from the 
north." 

14 

Then the Lord said to me, "Out of the north 
evil shall break forth upon all the inhabit¬ 
ants of the land. 

15 

For, lo, I am calling all the tribes of the 
kingdoms of the north, says the Lord; and 
they shall come and every one shall set his 
throne at the entrance of the gates of 
Jerusalem, against all its walls round 
about, and against all the cities of Judah. 

16 

And I will utter my judgments against them, 
for all their wickedness in forsaking me; 
they have burned incense to other gods, and 
worshiped the works of their own hands. 
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The above translation from The Revised 
Standard Version was compared with the 
same passage in Jerusalem Bible and Nevi'im. 
The major variation seemed to be whether Sod 
would "pronounce" judgments or "argue my case" 
(16a). Here the Revised Standard Version seems 
to be the most accurate, as in several less 
important instances, as well. 

Questions: 

What is the symbolism of the almond rod 
watching? 

This is a play on words as the roots for 
"to watch, wake" and "like almond" are the same. 
The metaphor may indicate: "I will watch like 
the eyes (fruit) of the almond tree." Contrib¬ 
uting to the image is the shape and pattern of 
the way almond nuts grow on the tree and some 
symbolic meanings to do with age, quality and 
fruition. "Watching" means supervision (seeing 
to it). The rod is a stick cut from a branch of 
of a tree, used for tending sheep, support, a 
symbol of authority and an instrument of 
punishment. Here power and authority are being 
exercised. 

What is the symbolism of the boiling pot? 

This seems to indicate an ordinary 
household pot. "Something is brewing" may be 
the meaning. Pottery bears some relation to the 
creative activity of Sod in Sen. 2:7. 
Immanence is suggested by the boiling condition 
and may be related to war imagery. 

What or who will come from the north? 

This probably comes from a mythical 
tradition (Isa. 5:27) or heritage of fears 
toward foreign powers in the north. Northern 
powers of note were the Assyrians and the 
Babylonians, each of whom posed a threat to 
Israel. 
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What does the "tribes at the gates" symbolism 
mean? 


This resembles lawsuit imagery, whereby 
the tribes come to the gates of Jerusalem to be 
witnesses. The gate was the seat (or court) 
of decision and judgement. Military emphasis 
is suggested by walls and thrones. It is the 
spiritual realm which is presented, with God 
entering into judgement against Judah (cities) 
for covenant violation (worshiping God's gifts 
and their own works). The sentence will be 
carried out as the enemy-witnesses become 
enemy-conquerors. 

Why are these visions presented? 

They seem to be a reassurance that God 
is making the judgement against Judah come 
about, a reassurance to Jeremiah who may have 
encountered resistance and begun to doubt. 3 

IV. Structure and Other Information on the Passage. 

A. Structure Analysis. 

REPORT OF TWO VISIONS OF JEREMIAH 


1 . 

First Vision 

(1:11-12) 


a. Introduction 

(1:11a) 


b. Dialogue 

(1:llb,c) 


1. Question by Yahweh 

(1:11b) 


2. Answer of Jeremiah 
c. Explanation by Yahweh of 

(1:lie) 


Vision 

(1:12) 


1. Introduction 

(1:12a) 


2. Reassurance 

(1:12b) 


3. Yahweh's Action 

(1:12c> 

2. 

Second Vision 

(1:13-15) 


a. Introduction 

(1:13a) 


b. Dialogue 

(1:13b-15) 


1. Question by Yahweh 

(1:13b) 


2. Understood Reassurance 



3. Yahweh's Action 

(l:14b-15> 

3. 

Conclusion 

(1:16) 


a. Purpose of Yahweh's Action 

(1:16a) 


3 This section compiled from information in 
Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible , and 
Cruden's Concordance. 
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b. Content of Suit (Is 16b> 

B. Interpretation of Structure. 

The two visions have essentially the 
same structural makeup, though the second is 
expanded in length and detail. In content, 
the first vision indicates that Bod is doing 
something and is intent on its accomplishment. 
The second states what God is doing. The con¬ 
clusion summarizes the purpose of God's 
action and why it is undertaken. The central 
emphasis is God's action of judgement. 

C. Style, Genre, Tradition, Historical and 
Literary Information. 

Emphasis is added to the visions by 
the use of similar introductory formulae. 

Also God's action is given a world scale by 
the use of sweeping plurals: "all their 
wickedness," "other gods," "works," "hands," 
"they (not my people)." Irony is supplied 
by the threat of evil breaking forth upon 
a people (verse 14) who are already immersed 
in evil (verse 16). 

The major tradition referred to is 
that of God's covenant with Israel (Mosaic). 

The infraction seems to be oriented around 
faulty interpretation on the part of the 
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people that they must be forever protected 
and nurtured, whereas their responsibility is 
conveniently ignored. 

A supporting tradition is that of 
prophets proclaiming doom and disaster 
against Israel's enemies. There is a switch 
here placing Israel in the role of God's 
enemies. Receiving the "Word of the Lord" in a 
vision is a proper form for prophetic 
authority to be conferred, however. - * 

The genre is primarily a vision 
report but it can also share elements with an 
Announcement of Judgement to the People: 

Word of Yahweh, legal procedure, evidence.® 

The first chapter of the Book of Jeremiah 
is Jeremianic material, as suggested by 
several writers (Hobbs, Holladay, Eissfeldt, 
Mowinckel) and the dating of Jeremiah's 
ministry can be taken as 609-598 B.C.* 5 *. 

Various writers indicate that chapter one was 
probably part of the scroll dictated to 
Baruch about 605 B.C. -7 Jeremiah 1:11-16 seems 

* Wilson, pp. 75-82. 

® Westermann, Basic Forms of Prophetic 
Speech . p. 

® William Holladay, Jeremiah: Spokesman 

Out of Time (New York: Pilgrim, 1974), pp. 21. 

7 Ibid., p. 69. 
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to have been inserted, perhaps having formed 
the introduction to the original scroll-® 

The final form of the Book probably took 
shape in the period of the exile, as such 
material provided an existential solution, 
for the people to their situations It had 
been predicted beforehand as a result of 
covenant transgression. 

V. The Scripture in its Context- 

The theme of this text is that God is 
calling God's people to account and they will fall 
under judgment- Not only do the people come under 
judgment but they are in danger of returning to 
non-being-* 3 " This intensifies Jeremiah's authority 
as a prophet and also establishes that the people 
deserve punishment for dire covenant infractions. 
The underlying assumption is made that God is the 
God of all the nations and has the power to punish 
Judah through these other nations. 

In personal terms, Jeremiah is part of the 
people who are being judged and so there is an 
estrangment in his relationship to God, though he 
acts as faithful servant and prophet- Verse 1:6 

° T- R. Hobbs, "Some Remarks on Composition 
and Structure of the Book of Jeremiah," Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly 34 (July 1972): 257-275. 

* W« S- McCullough, 345. 
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suggests that Jeremiah was called as a very young 
man. He is doggedly -faithful but not above 
discouragements and complaints (Jer. 12, Jer. 20). 
He also finds himself estranged from his people, 
who are unwilling to listen to such a message. 
Jeremiah seems alone and tossed between all the 
elements presented in the pericopes God, people, 
enemies form the north, prophetic message, and 
personal limitations. 

VI. Relevance in Contemporary Situation. 

The are analogies between the situational 
context of Judah and Jerusalem in the day of 
Jeremiah, and the situation of the United States 
or the world today. Justice, truth, mercy and 
equality are not all that evident. The works/ 
gifts of God are revered instead of the giver 
(science, medicine, technology, psychology, money, 
possessions, etc.). While we scramble for human 
ways to save ourselves from disaster, we are 
not repentant, nor do we seriously look to God. 

Our own transgressions are not different 
from those of Jeremiah's people and if we perish, 
it is because we have deserved it. Perhaps the 
important question in our time is that which the 
Lord asks Jeremiah: "What do you see?" At this 

point it is evident that we do not see well, nor 
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do we wish to see. Nevertheless, this does not 
diminish the critical situation we find ourselves 
in today. 


Discussion of Artwork 

The picture symbolizes all the major elements 
of the call of Jeremiah to be a prophet. The biblical 
symbolism of rod and cooking pot are indications of 
God's authority and action toward a disobedient Israel. 
The black hole symbolizes the absence of God for the 
first time in Israel's history. Jeremiah, as a part of 
Israel, feels abandoned (floating in a void), though 
communication is still going on. The drama is set 
against the background of the cosmos, the territory 
and creation of God. The substances flowing out of the 
kettle which God releases upon Israel are unknown, but 
ominous. 

The black and white version is more expressive 
of the dark hour of Israel and its relationship to God, 


than the 

published 

version 

wi th 

green areas. 

This 

published 

version 

gives a 

luminous quality to 

the 

darkness 

and much o-f 

the detailing 

is obscured. 

(See 


appendixes for published artwork.) 

Discussion and Study Ideas 
Discussion questions: What are the feelings 
aroused by various aspects of this picture (rod, hole, 
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background, boiling liquid, hands, Jeremiah)? Compare 
the alienation of today with that experienced by 
Jeremiah. How would Jeremiah's message fit if he were 
to respond to various articles in a current newspaper? 

Study: With Bibles, concordances and Bible 

dictionaries, explore what the symbols in this picture 
mean. Compare the call of several different prophets 
and try to determine what the duty and life of a prophet 
is <to God and to the people). 
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Chapter 10 


SECOND ISAIAH 

Introduction 

In this chapter there is no personality to 
explore in terms of an individual. We are left with the 
nature o-f God, as God reveals God's sel-f. The prophet 
is totally subsumed behind the message. A second 
personality to be noted is the collective personality of 
Israel. The curiosity of the message is that comfort is 
proclaimed when all looks dismal. Just a while before 
when all looked bright and promising, Amos had been 
proclaiming doom. The discrepancy comes when humans 
look beyond their own stance and view things more 
transcendently. What seems good to us so often is not 
good at all. Often when our own goals are defeated, 
then we make ourselves open to Bod's will. The 
direction of the work done on Second Isaiah is to 
capture the moment of communion and ecstasy, the^moment 
where there is still the experience of falling into 
lostness but already the uplift of salvation has begun. 
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Helplessness and worthlessness are accepted. The love 
offered is too wonderful for imagination. These and the 
eternal constancy of God are the themes shown in the 
passage. 

Exegetical Exploration of Second Isaiah 
I. The Scripture. 

A. The choice is: Isaiah 40:1-11. Israel has 
languished in Babylon almost to the point of 
no return. All meaning for the exiles has 
been destroyed. Either Yahweh has forsaken 
Israel or been defeated by the Babylonian 
god, Marduk, or God has doomed Israel for its 
sinful behavior. 1 In any of these cases there 
is no hope. Then, suddenly, God speaks a word 
of forgiveness. 

B. Defining the Limits. 

It is apparent that the texts through Isaiah 
39:8, reflect condemnation of Hezeki'ah and 
Israel. Verse 40 starts a totally new and 
contradictory mood, along with totally 
different content. Also evident is a linking 
between the pericope sections beginning with 
verses 3 and 6, by the repetition of the "cry" 


1 Bruce Birch, Singing the Lord's Sona: Isaiah 
40-5S (Cincinnati: United Methodist Church, 1981), pp. 
16-17. 
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theme- What is not so clear is that verses 9- 
11 are consistent with the command -forms of 
address found in the preceding verses and the 
“cry" form is understood- Verse 12, however, 
begins a section of assurances of Bod's power. 

II- Problems in the Various Ancient Texts. 

The Preliminary and Interim Report on the Hebrew 
Old Testament Tent Project - Vol- 4, indicates 
textual problems at 40s6, 40:7, and 40:10- Trans¬ 
lations for these ares 40:6 « “and he said,” 40s 
7 « “surely, the people is grass," and 40:10 = 

“as a strong one- 11 

III- The Scriptures Compared and Questioned. 

1 

Comfort, comfort my people, says your God. 

r? 

Speak tenderly to Jerusalem, and cry to her 
that her warfare is ended, that her iniquity 
is pardoned, that she has received from the 
Lord's hand double for all her sins. 

A voice cries: “In the wilderness prepare 

the way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God. 

4 

Every valley shall be lifted up, and every 
mountain and hill made low; the uneven 
ground shall become level, and the rough 
places a plain. 

5 

And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together, for the 
mouth of the Lord has spoken - 11 

6 

A voice says, “Cry!” And I said, “What shall 
I cry?" All flesh is grass, and all its 
beauty is like the flower of the field. 

7 

The grass withers, the flower fades, when the 
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breath of the Lord blows upon it; surely the 
people is grass. 

8 

The grass withers, the flower fades; but the 
word of our God will stand forever. 

9 

Get you up to high mountain, 0 Zion, herald 
of good tidings; lift up your voice with 
strength, 0 Jerusalem, herald of good 
tidings, lift it up, fear not; say to the 
cities of Judah, "Behold your God!" 

10 

Behold, the Lord God comes with might, and 
his arm rules for him and his recompense 
before him. 

11 

He will feed his flock like a shepherd, he 
will gather the lambs in his arms, he will 
carry them in his bosom, and gently lead 
those that are with young. 

When compared with Jerusalem Bible and Nevi'im 
there are a few differences which shed light on the 
text. In verse two, warfare is translated "time 
of service" for both of these versions. Nevi'im 
also translates "glory of the Lord...revealed" as 
"presence of the Lord will appear." Finally, 
"his recompense before him" is translated as 
"reward is with him" by Nevi"im and "the prize of 
his victory is with him" by Jerusalem Bible. 

Questions: 

What does it mean that Israel has received 
"double?" 


This may mean that exiled Israel has 
suffered very terribly. In the Hebrew language, 
word repetition increases the strength of 
emphasis. "Double" may be such an expression. It 
may also mean that in some ways they have suffered 
more, than those left to struggle in Palestine. 
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The "■full amount" is another possibility.® 

Who are the speakers in the peri cope? 

God speaks in verse 1. In verse 2, God 
seems to be saying to a heavenly being, part of 
the heavenly council. 3 In verses 3-5, one 

heavenly being seems to be announcing to other 
heavenly beings. In verse 6, a heavenly being has 
called the prophet Isaiah to proclaim comfort to 
Israel. In verse 9, exiled Israel is called to 
proclaim the news to those left in Palestine. The 
reference to "herald" may also refer to Israel's 
missionary task to the world. -4 

What is the significance of the "prepare the way" 
passages? 

The language is that of an ancient 
processional. This is continued in verses 9-11, 
as it is God who is returning, (Ezek. 11:22-23 
reports the disappearance of the glory of Yahweh), 
bringing the exiles with God. 

What is the significance of the "grass withers" 
passages? 

This refers to other passages in the Psalms 
(90:3-4) suggests the transitory nature of 
creation, but the verse further suggests that God 
has decreed the extinction of Israel. The 
demoralized condition of the people is reflected 
in the prophet's response to his call. 

What is the significance of the shepherd imagery? 

That God chooses to renew relationship with 
Israel is amazing, but the character of God's new 
interaction is proclaimed in the "comfort" 
proclamation and in the gathering and caring and 
gentleness of the shepherd imagery. In the 


a A. S. Herbert, The Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah 40-66 (New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 

1975), p. 16. 

3 Ibid. , p. 18. 


4 George A. 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 


F. Knight, Isaiah 40-55 . 
1984) p. 15. 


(Grand 
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condition of exiled Israel, this must seem 
overwhelmingly wonderful and unbelievable- (See 
Psalm 23•) 


IV. Structure and Other Information on the Passage. 
A. Structure. 


BOD'S NEW ACTION OF COMFORT 


1 . 

Announcement 

(40:1-2) 


a. Comfort 

(40:l-2a) 


b. Pardon 

(40:2b,c) 

2. 

First Voice 

(40:3-5) 


a. Preparation 

(40:3-4) 


b. Revelation 

(40:5) 

3. 

Second Voice 

(40:6-8) 


a. Hopelessness Protested 

(40:6-7) 


b. Hope 

(40:8) 

4. 

Third Voice 

(40:9-11) 


a. Instructions 

(40:9) 


b. Message 

(40:10-11) 


1. Power of God 

(40:10) 


2. Comfort 

(40:11) 


B. Interpretation of Structure, Style, Tradi¬ 
tions, Genre, History. 

All the sections are relatively equal 
in the number of divisions, mostly due to the 
poetic, or hymn form in which couplets with a 
a similar meaning are paired together. The 
Announcement section is the smallest but the 
most important. It is the center of an ever 
expanded meaning and awareness. 

The peri cope is the prologue for the rest 
of the Second Isaiah writing and forms 
an oracle of salvation, very much linked to the 
pre-exilic prophets of doom.® It also 


® Ibid., p. 9. 
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seems like a response to Lamentations Is2,9, 

17, and 21, in which their is no comforter. 

Second Isaiah, consisting of the Isaiah 
chapters 40-55, was written during the 
Babylonian Exile (587-539 B. C. > . It is 
strikingly different than verses 1-39, but 
connected to them probably because of the con¬ 
tinuity with the 8th century prophets in the 
whole exilic history. The book is considered 
to be written by the prophet himself and 
collected by a disciple (Trito Isaiah). He 
saw that the book was brought back safely 
to Judah from Babylon. Its literary distinc¬ 
tiveness is created by the use of constant 
imperatives and poetic forms. It is also 
highly personal, raising the particular to the 
universal so that it is in no sense in¬ 
dividual i sti c. 

Traditions used in this Book are 
primarily Exodus traditions. This is to be 
a new Exodus with variations on the part of Bod's 
fulfilling it. Other traditions incorporated are 

the covenant with Noah (verse 9), creation 

traditions, Zion traditions, heavenly council and 
lawsuit (pardoning in verse 2), the prophetic call 
(verses 6-8), marriage metaphors, psalm traditions, 
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and Israel "s whole history with God.** 

V. Summary and Comments. 

The major message of this pericope is that 
exile is not the end. Israel had no belief that 
any other future was possible, but with God, 
renewal is possible. All difficulties are to be 
overridden and there is hope, not though the works 
or goodness of humanity, but through the love, 
power, forgiveness and reliability of God. Despite 
all appearances, to be exiles, the promises of God 
still stand and will be fulfilled. The person of 
the prophet is in the message he proclaims, and in 
his complete identification with the people. He 
has no special insight or faith until God speaks 
it. He seems to identify with the prophetic roles 
of the pre-exilic prophets, as his reluctant 
response is similar (Jer. 1:4-8, Isa. 6:1-13). He 
is exceptionally familiar with the Psalms, which 
may reflect some special familiarity with exile 
worship services.' 7 

VI. Relevance In Contemporary Situation. 

In looking at the confusion of our times, 
it is well to reflect on the fact that God can 
bring about possibilities and roll back the cloud 

A Ibid., p.41. 

7 Ibid., p. 7. 
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of chaos. Both in our national and our 
denominational-church life, there is a tendency to 
search for new techniques and equipment, new people 
to pull us through. Even the church gives little 
reverent attention to God in this. The church, 
needs to recover the integrity of its faith or else 
it is futile trying to pump new vitality into it. 
Personal powerlessness, helplessness, apathy, 
conformity and mediocrity, can only be overcome by 
latching onto something that is not "grass." 
Unfortunately, the efforts of most groups seeking 
the recovery of faith, will not succeed because 
they do not have the will or courage to give up 
national, group and personal pride, nor the 
philosophies and practices which work against 
spiritual aliveness and growth. It seems that 

humanity must experience disaster before it is open 
to God's leading. While I have much pessimism 
about our world on the brink of total disaster, 
nevertheless, God is able to do miraculous things. 
God is probably the reason we have not destroyed 
ourselves already and God is the only hope for 
creating a beautiful future. 

Discussion of Artwork 

The work is entitled, "God Comforts Israel." 
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Here the relationship between Bod and Israel is depicted 
as being like the relationship between a mother and a 
child. The child, having gone through the exile, is 
broken and in poor condition. Various symbols of war 
and faith are present in chaotic array, indicating the 
directions of Israel's disobedience. God comforts 

Israel as a mother would comfort an ailing child. God 
suffers along with her creation and embraces it after 
the period of alienation is over. God has a new plan 

to put God's people back together and to renew 

relationship. Gone then is the pride and waywardness 
of cultural self-reliance which excluded God. 

In terms of the execution of the work, the 
distortion lends itself to an exaggeration of the theme 
of comfort. The shading gives a luminous effect. This 
along with rays in various dimensions from the larger 
head, give the effect of holiness. The ground lends 
itself to the feeling of timelessness because the rays 
from the head are both part of the foreground and echo 

underneath the figure as if they had come from the 

background. <See appendixes for published artwork.) 

Discussion and Study Ideas 

Discussion Questions: Why are the words of the 

scripture delivered at the lowest point of Israel's 
existence? What does this picture and the scripture 
have to say about our world today? What do you think 
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you would be feeling if you were God? Israel? What are 
some of the symbols in the picture and what could they 
refer to, or mean (mother, child, cow, etc.)? What 
motherly qualities do you think of God as having? 

Study: Review the four servant songs (Isa. 
42:1-5, 49:1-6, 50:4-9, 52:13-53:12) and discuss why 
these are often interpreted to relate to the coming of 
Christ. Find other passages in the Bible in which God 
behaves in comforting ways, or in motherly ways. Why 
does scripture show the prophets delivering comfort when 
times are bad and judgment when times are good? What 
are the implications for our society? 
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Chapter 11 


EZRA 

Introduction 

This chapter contains the exegetical and artistic 
work concerning Ezra. We get something of his 

background from earlier passages and we understand that 
Ezra is a very learned person. There is some indication 
that he tends toward rigid legalism, though for the 
period of exile and return, rigid measures may be 
necessary. One advantage would be in pleasing 

governmental authorities who are subsidizing the return. 
Another would be to strengthen the identity of a people 
going through transition. There is no suggestion that 
Ezra talks to Sod in the same way that the earlier 
prophets did, yet he is certainly devoted and faithful. 
His major concern is that the people must build a 
future, in spite of all that seems discouraging. His 
directives and prohibitions are designed to keep the 
people from giving up the dream of peoplehood and 
sinking into apathetic assimilation. They are not mere 
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exercises in keeping the law 


Exeqetical Exploration of Ezra 
I. The Scripture. 

A. 

The choice is: Ezra 10:1-17. Ezra has prayed 
in anguish over the repetition of Israel's 
sins, in spite of their exile for these sins. A 
great assembly is called concerning the need for 
repentance of the people, the divorce of foreign 
wives, especially. 

B. Defining the Limits. 

Verse 9:15 finishes the body of the prayer- 
sermon in which Ezra address God. At 10:1 the 
voice switches to report form, detailing the 


situation 

arising 

from 

Ezra's demonstrative 

prayers. 

At verse 17, 

the business 

of the 

resulting 

assembly 

(the 

concern of 

Ezra's 


prayers) and the sub-committee is concluded. 
What follows is a recorded list of the 
transgressors. Thus, Ezra 10:17 is separate in 
content and voice from surrounding material. 

II. Problems in the Various Texts. 

The Preliminary and Interim Report on The Hebrew 
Old Testament Text Project . Vol. 2, indicates 
textual problems at 10:5, 10:6, 10:14, and 10:16. 
10:5 = "the leaders of the Levitical priests" 
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10:6 = "and he spent the night" 

10:14 = "as long as this matter (goes on)" 

10:16 = "and acknowledging guilt" 

III. Structure and Dther Information on the Passage. 


While Ezra prayed and made confession, weeping and 
casting himself down before the house of God, a 
very great assembly of men, women, and children, 
gathered to him out of Israel; for the people wept 
bitterly. 

2 

And Shecani'ah the son Jehi'el, of the sons of 
Elam, addresses Ezra: "We have broken faith with 
our God and have married foreign women from the 
peoples of the land, but even now there is hope 
for Israel in spite of this. 

3 

Therefore let us make a covenant with our God to 
put away all these wives and their children, 
according to the counsel of my Lord and of those 
who tremble at the commandment of our God; and let 
it be done according to the law. 

4 

Arise, for it is your task and we are with you; be 
strong and do it." 

5 

Then Ezra arose and made the leading priests and 
Levites and all Israel take an oath that they 
would do as had been said. So they took the oath. 

6 

Then Ezra withdrew from before the house of God, 
and went to the chamber of Jehoha'nan the son of 
Eli'ashib, where he spent the night, neither 
eating bread nor drinking water; for he was 
mourning over the faithlessness of the exiles. 

7 

And a proclamation was made throughout Judah and 
Jerusalem to all the returned exiles that they 
should assemble at Jerusalem, 

8 

and that if any one did not come within three 
days, by order of the officials and the elders 
all his property should be forfeited, and he 
himself banned from the congregation of exiles. 

9 

Then all the men of Judah and Benjamin assembled 
at Jerusalem within the three days; it was the 
ninth month, on the twentieth day of the month. 
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And all the people sat in the open square before 
the house of God trembling because of this matter 
and because of the heavy rain. 

10 

And Ezra the priest stood up and said to them, 
"You have trespassed and married foreign women, 
and so increased the guilt of Israel. 

11 

Now then make confession to the Lord the God of 
your fathers, and da his will, separate yourselves 
from the people of the land and from the foreign 
wives. 

12 

Then all the assembly answered with a loud voice, 
"It is so; we must do as you have said. 

13 

But the people are many, and it is a time of heavy 
rain; we cannot stand in the open. Nor is this a 
work for one day or for two; for we have greatly 
transgressed in this matter. 

14 

Let our officials stand for whole the assembly; 
let all in our cities who have taken foreign wives 
come at appointed times, and with them the elders 
and judges of every city, till the fierce wrath of 
our God over this matter be averted from us." 

15 

Only Jonathan the son of As'ahel and Jahzei'ah the 
son of Tikvah opposed this, and Meshul'lam and 
Shab'bethai the Levite supported them. 

16 

Then the returned exiles did so. Ezra the priest 
selected men, heads of fathers' houses, each of 
them designated by name. On the first day of the 
first month they had come to the end of all the 
men who had married foreign women. 

When compared with the Jerusalem Bible there were 
no significant differences. However, there were 
a few clarifying differences in Kethubim. "Put 
away" in verse 3 is translated as "expel." 
"Tremble at" is simply "concerned over." The 
suggestion is that the teaching of the law must be 
obeyed. Verse 4 encourages Ezra to take action 
"for the responsibility is yours and we are with 
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you. Act with resolve." The Revised Standard 
Version "He spent the night" is deleted in verse 
6. In verse 7, the "order" is softened to "by 
decision of," but "forfeited" is strengthened to 
"confiscated." Verse 10, "marrying is slightly 
changed to say "bringing home," indicating no 
formal ceremony. Other differences are minor. 

Questions: 

Why is the separation of the races needed and what 
law is referred to? 


The law referred to is probably Deuteronomy 
7:34 with the blessing being Deuteronomy 7:12-15. 
The danger is that the Israelites will be 
assimilated into the surrounding cultural and also 
that worship practices and beliefs of the 
surrounding peoples will defile Israelite worship. 

Why is it stated that the task of overseeing the 
foreign wives belongs to Ezra? 

Indications are that since the 
transgressors included leaders, officials and 
priests, that the people could hardly tackle the 
task themselves, with the resistance they would 
encounter. Ezra has arrived with political and 
religious power invested in him by the King of 
Persia (7:23, 7:25-26) to make sure the temple and 
faith renewal goes well and appropriately. 

What is the significance of the rain? 

Ezra was not concerned about the weather 
when Israel's relationship with God is in 
jeopardy. It is the rainy season and winter. The 
rain will continue and probably the facilities at 
hand were not large enough to accommodate so many 
in one group indoors. 

Who are the "People of the Land?" 

These are listed in 9:1, a variety of 
indigenous nationalities. My guess is that these 
included pre-exile Israelites who had assimilated, 
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and non-Jewish husbands of Israelite daughters. 

Why does Ezra require an oath by the community? 

To counter the expected resistance, the 
taking of a national oath allowed the prescribed 
penalties for non-compliance to be exceeded. This 
put real teeth in the divorce requirement . x 

Why is the penalty for failure to come to assembly 
so severe? 

Since Ezra has the authority of the Persian 
King behind him, the failure to appear constitutes 
contempt of court, for which property confiscation 
could be a penalty. The short time given probably 
suggests the smallness of the exile group.® 


Why are the children rejected along with the 
foreign wives? 

The children of a gentile mother and a 
Jewish father follow the lineage of the mother and 
are not technically "fathered" at all. 3 Conversion 
of the wives would have facilitated acceptance. * 
To evaluate religious status may have been the 
point of "investigation" by the chosen committee 
<10: 16). 

IV. Structure and Other Information on the Passage. 

A. Structure. 

RFSPONSE OF ISRAEL TO EZRA'S PRAYER-SERMON 

1. Introduction (10s1-5) 

a. Ezra Prays (10:1) 

b. People Respond (10:2-3) 

1. Guilt Admitted (10:2) 


1 Nossen Scherman and 
The Book of Ezra (Brooklyn: 
p. 195. 

2 Ibid. , p. 198. 

3 Ibid., p. 206. 

* Ibid., p. 207. 


Meir Zlotowitz, eds. , 
Mesorah Pubs., 1984), 
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2. Procedure Suggested 

c. Directive Siven 

1. Power Offered 

2. Power Accepted 

d. Priests Respond 

2. Preparation 

a. Ezra Fasts 

b. Proclamation Sent 

3. Assembly 

a. People Assemble 

b. Ezra Speech 

1. Charges 

2. Procedure 

c. Assembly Reply 

1. Built Admitted 

2. Procedure Suggested 

d. Dissenting Votes 

4. Action 

a. Committee Selected 

b. Completion of Work 


(10:3) 

(10s4-5a) 
(10:4) 
(10:5a) 
(10:5b) 
( 10 : 6 - 8 ) 
( 10 : 6 ) 
(10:7-8) 
(10:9-15) 
(10:9) 
( 10 : 10 - 11 ) 
( 10 : 10 ) 
( 10 : 11 ) 
(10:12-14) 
( 10 : 12 ) 

(10:13-14) 
(10:16-17) 
(10:16-17) 
(10:16a) 

(10:16b-17) 


B. Interpretation of Structure, Style, 
Traditions. 


The space given for the Introduction and 
Assembly sections are approximately equal and 
they deal with similar content: Ezra's 
leadership, the guilt of the people, and plans 
for correction. This and surrounding material 
form the beginnings of what eventually will 
become modern Judaism; and therefore they are 
very important.® The text seems to have been 
part of the "Memoirs of Ezra" himself.* In 
context, the Book of Ezra has been connected 


® Ibid., p. xvii. 

** Jacob M. Myers, Ezra/Nehemiah . Vol. 14 of 
The Anchor Bible (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1965> r p. xlix. 
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with Chronicles and Nehemiah, with Nehemiah 
preceding Ezra. This comes from observations 
that Ezra's community is more advanced than that 
of Nehemiah.’' If this is true, the 
acknowledgement of the exiles in Nehemiah of 
sinfulness, and the laws they lay upon 
themselves, may have influenced Ezra's Assembly. 
Ezra's mission probably began around 458-398 
B.C., judging by the identification of the 
priest Johoha'nan, but even this is not certain. 

The Book of Ezra seems like a historical 
work, but is heavily theological in its 
viewpoint. It cannot be taken as exact record, 
though many records, such as the transgressor's 
list, do appear in the text. Nevertheless, it 
is a historical narrative in form.® 

Literary devices of note are the 
references to priests, Levites and Israelites as 
representatives of the whole people, and the 
repetition of similar words and format at the 
individual level and assembly level of the 
narrative. Even Ezra's grief is repeated with a 
possible extension of this to the trembling of 

7 Ibid., pp. xxvi-xxvii. 

® John H. Hayes, ed. Old Testament Form 
Criticism <San Antonio, Tx.: Trinity Univ. 
Press, 1974), pp. 58-98. 
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the people. Traditions referred to are largely 
those of covenant law and pre-exilic prophesy. 

V. Summary and Comments. 

Ezra seems to have been a very strong 
leader, taking care to allow for resistances before 
they occurred, identifying himself with the people 
and gaining their support before imposing 
regulations upon them. That he had a legalistic 
and studious brand of faith is indicated by 
descriptions in 7s6-10. One is reminded of the 
Apostle Paul's excellent, intelligent, emotional, 
but somewhat humorless and stern, leadership. Both 
were concerned with the survival of the faith and 
saw the need for disciplined adherence to the faith 
by the people if this were to be a reality. 

VI. Relevance in Contemporary Situation. 

When we look at the general deterioration 
of the mainline churches today, we might take 
seriously the call to a disciplined existence in 
the faith. Mainline churches tend to condone most 
anything (or forgive with hardly a notation that 
any wrong has been committed). Neither do they pay 
special attention to educating their members in the 
distinctions between secular and Christian 
lifestyle, attitude and behavior. Assimilation is 
the major problem. Those who are attracted to a 
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strong -faith are then -forced into the 
fundamentalist camp, which is no different in terms 
of assimilatedness, but offers at least, some 
strongly stated guidelines. Few churches take 
seriously the area of "confession" or the 
recommendation of Paul that church members should 
be mutually concerned for the spiritual growth of 
each person in the community. Of course the 
disadvantage of a strict approach is that it often 
precludes the elements of joy, experimentation and 
the positive aspects of the new and "foreign" which 
are so necessary for the translation of faith into 
a new age. 


Discussion of Artwork 

The setting of the Ezra pericope is after the 
Babylonian Exile. The people of Israel return to a land 
filled with ruins, locked in poverty and religiously 
confused. They bring with them the goods to make a 

new start, but the prospects remain dismal. Ezra 
delivers a stirring speech intended to promote religious 
purity of practice, but it brings fresh heartache to 
many of the people. Ezra's statements are divisive, 
controversial and unpopular, yet he strengthens the 
nation as a whole. In reestablishing the temple, it 
should be noted that the presence of God envisioned by 
Ezekiel as departing and then returning to the temple 
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does not seem to be realized completely in Ezra's time. 
The temple is rebuilt but the spirit is not the same. 
(Ezek. 11, 43) 

Ezra becomes the -focal point o-f the people's 
hopes in the new land, the realities which have greeted 
them, the conflicts between what the people need for 
personal support, what will ultimately increase the 
strength of the nation, and the conflicts between 
social, political and the religious. In this situation 
he desperately seeks the help of a God whose will is 
only discernible through recourse to law. 

The artwork depicts Ezra in the strains of his 
meditations. The extremity of the situation is 
indicated by the position of the body and the soggy 
condition of the figure. One can imagine the mud and a 
slight chill, but Ezra is so emotionally involved in 
his pleas, his discouragements, his guilts as part of a 
disobedient people, his fears of God's total 
abandonment, that he does not notice. This is probably 
the lowest point in Ezra's life. Like the prophets 
before him, Ezra probably expresses frustration toward 
God for not helping enough. Perhaps some demands are 
made, some self-pity indulged, but finally Ezra exhausts 
himself into trust and submission. God is with him and 
his people, but they must render themselves open to 
God's presence by their everyday attitudes and actions. 
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(Bee published artwork in appendixes.) 

Discussion and Study Ideas 

Discussion: Have you ever been on a long trip 
that turned out miserably and you wished you had stayed 
at home? Imagine yourself in this situation as Ezra 
speaks. Share what you feel about Ezra's religious 
rules? About some church rules today? What good are 
religious rules? Name some your church has or should 
have? How is church life different from life away from 
the church? How can good be preserved in the midst of a 
society which takes wrong for granted? How do you see 
the condition of the faithful as being similar to what 
Ezra's people faced? 

For Study: Find the Bible passages in the Old 
Testament which refer to God's presence leading Israel 
in the wilderness, and leaving the temple of Jerusalem. 
What New Testament (Christian) events suggest God's 
presence returning (baptism of Jesus, Pentecost, Call of 
Paul)? Reflect on the symbolism of rain, lying in the 
mud, the bare arms, folded hands, and eyes looking 
upward. What meanings do we attach to these and why? 
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Chapter 12 


CONCLUSIONS 

In this paper, I have attempted to find out more 
about art, how it is used in Christian education 
resources, the educational ramifications leading up to 
the present, the pertinent research on each of the 
passages of scripture, the artwork, and how to use each 
of the artworks alone or with the resources. The 
purpose has been to make a contribution to the Christian 
faith in some small way. 

Art enriches our spiritual being in different 
ways than the purely discursive. Living on the surface 
of life among measurable and observable facts has been 
an important adventure for our society. No doubt living 
among the observable facts has been a refreshing and 
healthy change from superstitions which rendered many 
areas of knowledge inaccessible. God has given us 
access to this knowledge in the fullness of time. Now 
there are other gifts which call us: the gifts of 
reclaiming the arts and what they can do for us. 

162 
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This exploration of the connection between 
artistic and religious elements of the project has been 
very fruitful, especially as it has highlighted the 
historic interaction, opposition and cooperation 
between the two -fields. How we arrived at where we are 
is a wonder in itself. 

Exploration of art and Christian religious 
education has helped to develop religious art for one 
piece of curriculum (see appendix). I have discovered 
that much creative thought is taking place around 
curriculum but often this does not reach the place where 
decisions are made. My editor worked long and hard to 
get my artwork published. Many other artists are not so 
lucky. 

The individual pieces of artwork must stand on 
their own merit, though the reproduction of the works 
do leave something to be desired. The piece on 
Jeremiah, for example, is not enhanced by the green 
colored background. The original of Miriam was done in 
red, which could not be reproduced in the piece. The 
Huldah piece is done in darks and lights but there is 
little to be found in between. Still there is much to 
compliment the work. 

The biblical research on each of the 
personalities yielded important information, though it 
was somewhat tedious. Such information prevents the 
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artist from disruptive representations that do not fit 
the stories at all. It also prevents shallow repre¬ 
sentations that show a nice man hugging a perfect child 
in front of an empty landscape. The good artist, in 
fact, has much to delete in order to bring the picture 
to a single point, rather than fill in the blank spaces. 

I faced an initial indecision as I approached 
the work on each personality. There were a wide variety 
of directions I could go. Usually one or two themes 
came to the forefront as I began the work and these 
evolved into one work, with indications for more 
should they be required. 

The project also helped me to integrate some 
areas of previous knowledge with new information. Some 
pieces of information are just becoming clear, such as 
the dichotomy between individual and corporate 
motivation. Others brought me up to date like the 
absence of artwork from the churches for over several 
centuries. 

The implication of this particular work is that 
churches need to do more than settle for what is 
adequate in the art. The need for excellence must be 
understood. We need to reinterpret the faith for a 
future we are moving toward. In this way, new 
adventures in art will always be out ahead of us. 
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Introduction 


Course Overview and Goal 

As members of the Christian community, we are 
inheritors and participants in a journey that began long 
before the life of Jesus. Since the beginning of God’s 
relationship with humanity, we have been people of 
promise on a journey in faith. 

The purpose of this study is to explore key persons 
and events of the Old Testament. It is to serve as a 
survey tool, and not as an in-depth study. Because the 
course limit is thirteen sessions, young persons and 
adult teachers should be involved in the examination of 
major themes in a highly participatory way. 

Each session is organized to: 

• acquaint the teachers with the biblical background 
and perspective being addressed; 

• supply activities that give an overall introduction of 
the theme to the class; 

• introduce creative exploration of the “people of 
promise” and biblical events; 

• make contemporary comparisons; 

• prepare for future sessions; 

• give guidance in closing the session. 

Worship: Each session will include an element of 
worship that is to be used independently and as a part 
of the overall preparation of a worship experience. This 
worship experience will be shared with the congre¬ 
gation as an evaluative/informative tool of the study 
(Session 13). 

Art Because of the nature of this study, an ad¬ 
ditional teaching tool is being introduced. Artistic 
expression has been an important interpretive and 
teaching medium throughout church history and world 
civilization. 

Since studies have revealed that young people 
retain learnings from visuals and personalities more 
than from any other means, we are endeavoring to 
offer such teaching environments in Living the Word 
(Level 8) resources. They appear in the Student’s 
Resource as profiles, and specific special guidelines 
are included for the use of the artistic material in the 
Student’s Resource. 
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Special Note: As teachers begin this course, it is 
important to remember that young people should be 
included in various planning sessions, because they 
are significant partners and planners in the ongoing 
journey known as Christian education. 


A Look at the Old Testament 

Central to an understanding of the "people of 
promise" is a working knowledge of the Old Testament 
and the role it has played in the lives of the biblical 
personages being explored in this study. 

Our book opens with Abram’s call and the forma¬ 
tion of the Hebrew people. It is through this experience 
that the Hebrew people begin their journey in faith. 
The Old Testament is the record of these persons 
responding to God’s call, and experiencing God’s 
revelations to humankind. While it is commonly under¬ 
stood that the Old Testament is “a collection of many 
books by many authors, some of them unknown, 11 it is 
also accepted that many of the recollections of the 
people of Israel have been lost. There remains, how¬ 
ever, a vast number of accounts of the peoples' inter¬ 
actions and relationships with their Creator. These 
include a wide variety of literature types: narratives, 
hymns, wisdom writings, liturgies, prayers, stories, 
laws, prophetic writings, and songs. 

Drawing from the heritage of other peoples, the 
Israelites give to us a record of their journeys, faith 
development, hopes, visions, and wisdom. The Old 
Testament is the guide for this course, the compass of 
the Christian faith, the tradition of the body of believers. 

The Land of the Old Testament The stage on which 
most of our accounts take place is a setting of varied 
landscape. Joan Comay explains it as having “five 
distinct regions: the coastal plain, the central hill 


1. Harrell F. Beck, Our Biblical Heritage. United Church Press, 1972, 
P . 21 . 
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country, the Jordan Valley, the plateau east of the 
Jordan, and the Negev in the south." 2 

• Coastal Plain - A dry, sandy, level terrain with under¬ 
ground springs. 

• Central Hill Country - 2,000-foot limestone hills— 
divided into two regions: highlands of Galilee (north) 
and the Samarian and Judean mountains (south). 

• Jordan Valley - Valley from Mount Hermon through 
the Sea of Galilee and ending at the Red Sea. 

• Plateau East of the Jordan - East of the Red Sea, in 
which are located the following: Ammon, Edom, and 
Moab kingdoms. 

• Negev - Plain territory barren in nature with rugged 
terrain. 

Women in Biblical Times 

The women of promise highlighted in our study— 
Miriam, Deborah, and Huldah—were individuals uti¬ 
lized by God at a particular time in a unique setting. In 
order to understand the full impact of their contri¬ 
butions, it is essential to explore factors that came into 
play in the message they, as women, brought to the 
people of God. 

In studying the history of Israel, it is discovered that 
the Old Testament people didn’t live in isolation from 
the customs of surrounding cultures or the political/ 
social stances of the day. The fact that traditions of 
other countries often affected the Israelites is especially 
important in relationship to the perception of women 
as religious leaders. 

Archaeological studies have proven that the deities 
of ancient cultures, especially Egypt and Babylon, 
were female. It is also true that when the Roman 
Christian emperors closed down the temples, in some 
cultures the worship of female deities as political and 
social superiors began to wane. 

Worship during biblical times elevated women to 
occupancy in the temple, where they served the temple 
goddess. Sacrificing their very selves through sexual 
involvement with the men of the territory, these women 
became objects of reverence. The Indo-European 
invaders, Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans all contri¬ 
buted to the phasing out of the temple goddess, and 
with it some of the homage for women that had been 
present up to that point in history. 

The Israelite View of Women: Israel, in reaction to 
the cultural/religious practices of neighboring groups, 
condemned anyone following religious edicts other 
than their own. As an attempt to keep the people 
faithful to their history, Levite priests devised ways to 


place males into positions of leadership and power 
over the temple prostitutes. Through a gradual process, 
the southern Canaan ite goddess Astarte became the 
target for elimination. Israelite leaders pushed for a 
patriarchal governing system and endeavored to re¬ 
move their society from the influence of other cultures. 

Religious Role: Due to the establishment of the 
patriarchal system in Old Testament times, people 
began to explain their religion in male-oriented termin¬ 
ology. God was discussed in masculine terms, the sign 
of the covenant became circumcision, and only males 
could become priests. 

Women were allowed to participate in religious life, 
but not to the extent of men. Females were greatly 
affected by rules of cleanliness that barred them from 
certain religious practices during their menstrual cycle. 

Legal Role: Women were viewed legally as little 
more than property, and were always considered in¬ 
ferior to men, except in childbirth. Marriage was the 
only realistic option for a woman's survival, and mar¬ 
riages were arranged by the parents. In Hebrew society 
a woman was viewed as the “provider of male 
children.” 3 The husband became the woman's guard¬ 
ian, known as her ba’al— master. There was no name 
for wife, and the only record of a family was on the 
husband’s side. A family’s existence was contingent on 
the ongoing birthing of males into the line. Should a 
marriage prove unsatisfactory, a divorce could be 
granted only to a man, while the woman had no rights 
in this process. 

Cultural Role: Although the role of mother was the 
most revered role for women in Israel, a few females 
were recognized as prophets of the day. Miriam, 
Deborah, and Huldah were uplifted and recognized as 
such women. They were regarded as having received 
their gift from God, and their credibility as female 
prophets was not doubted. However, it must be under¬ 
stood that this was seen as their secondary function in 
the life of the community and that female prophets 
were rarely seen in the legal arena. 

The only alternative extended to a woman of Israel 
was to be a harlot—again a manipulative tool of the 
patriarchal system. It is important to note, however, 
that the Bible does elevate some of these women as 
persons capable of religious loyalty, courage, and love 
(example: Rahab of the conquest period—Joshua 2). 


_ 3. Sharon Neuter Emswiler, The Ongoing Journey: Women end the 

2. Joan Comay, Who's Who in the Old Testament. Holt, Rinehart & Bible. Women’s Division, Board of Global Ministries, The United 
Winston, 1971, p. 15. Methodist Church, 1977, p. 20. 
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Resources for the Leader 

1. Bible: The Old Testament is the primary resource 
for this course. Each session is based on key back¬ 
ground material from the Bible. While the Revised 
Standard Version was used in preparation of this 
course, you as the leader may wish to utilize several 
different translations. Some excellent ones for your 
consideration are: Revised Standard Version, The Jeru¬ 
salem Bible, Good News Bible, and The New English 
Bible. It would be helpful to select one translation for 
basic class use, with several more on hand for reference. 

2. Leader’s Guide: The Leader’s Guide has been 
designed as a tool for the class teacher. It contains 
background information, session plans, biblical refer¬ 
ences, and charts. This is your study guide to be used, 
revised, lifted from. The material in each session has 
been carefully designed to encourage a high level of 
participation by the students. The sessions do not 
contain an exhaustive listing of activities, but they do 
provide suggested session outlines for your use. A 
bibliography, listings of general reference books, and 
session-by-session study suggestions are also con¬ 
tained in your Leader’s Guide. Maps related to this 
study are a part of the Student’s Resource. 

3. Student's Resource: The Student's Resource is 
the companion piece to the Leader’s Guide. It is written 
for use by the student, and contains the following: 

Resource A 
Profile: Abraham 
Art: Abraham 

Resource B 
Profile: Miriam 
Art: Miriam’s Dance 

Resource C 
Profile: Joshua 

Art: Joshua Conquers and Divides 

Resource D 
Why Worship? 

Resource E 
Profile: David 

Art: David Bringing the Ark into Jerusalem 
A Capital—A Symbol 

Resource F 
Profile: Deborah 

Song: “I, even I, will sing unto the Lord” 

Resource G 
Profile: Solomon 
Art: King Solomon 
Sunday Times 

Resource H 
Profile: Amos 

Art: Amos and Amaziah: Confrontation 
Photo Montage: Wealth and Society 
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Resource I 
Profile: Huldah 

Art: Huldah Evaluates the Scroll 

Resource J 

Profile: Jeremiah 

Art: The Call of Jeremiah 

Resource K 

Profile: Second Isaiah 

Art: God Comforts Israel 

Resource L 
Profile: Ezra 

Art: Ezra Prays for the Sins of the People 

Resource M 
Map: Egypt and Sinai 

Resource N 
Map: Ancient World 

Resource O 

Map: Division of Canaan 

4. People: The most effective teaching tool is the 
use of persons with expertise and interest beneficial to 
your study within the class sessions. There are several 
points in this course where the use of a resource 
person is suggested. An additional bonus of utilizing 
resource persons is the opportunity it gives to deepen 
relationships between young people and other congre¬ 
gation/community members. 

5. Books: In order to be well prepared for the 
teaching of any course, there are book resources that 
will aid you in your preparation process. The following 
bibliography lists recommended resources to be used 
in the sessions. Check with your pastor, church library, 
public library, or college library for materials. You may 
know of other excellent books, and we encourage you 
to utilize those as well. 
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Alternative Ways to Use Study 

Church School Class: as written. 

Special Study: weekly Bible study. Leaders could 
use the material by either dividing each session into 
two meeting times or taking one session per week 
(choosing from the activities in session). 


Vacation Church School: The study could be 
adapted for use in a one-week vacation church school 
setting by using 

Sessions 1, 3, 5, 9, 11 
or 

a two-week experience utilizing 

Sessions 1, 2,3,5,7, 9,10,11,12,13. 

Retreat Setting: The material could be studied by 
highlighting one or two of the sessions that are 
determined to be key issues of your theme (for exam¬ 
ple, the retreat themes that could be utilized from the 
study might include: Calling, Covenants, Relationships, 
Justice, Praise/Celebration, Journeys); or each session 
could be studied by a different small group with a 
creative distribution in the total group of the theme of 
each session. 

Sunday Evening Program: A session could be 
studied once a month by the youth group, with a 
congregational program planned at the completion of 
the book to share findings of the study. 

Journey Partners: Pair a young person and an adult 
in the congregation to use the material in individualized 
study. A group sharing should be scheduled after every 
three sessions in order to get a reading of how the 
partners are doing, and a Journey Partners' Celebration 
could be held at the end of the study. 
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Time Chart of Bible History 


DATE 

PALESTINE 

EGYPT 

MESOPOTAMIA 
& PERSIA 

ANATOLIA 
& SYRIA 

GREECE 

8* ROME 

4000 BC 

Neolithic culture 
(Jericho) 

Ghassulian culture 
c.3500 

The Canaanites, a Semitic 
people, were ancestral 
to the Phoenicians 

Early Bronze urban 
culture c.3300 

Amorite invasions 
c. 2500-2300 

— First use of 

Hieroglyphic writing 
developed 

Archaic Period 

Menes unifies Egypt 

Old Kingdom 

The Great Pyramids 
at Gizeh c.2550 

Old Kingdom falls 

metal: copper and bror 

Halaf culture 

Cuneiform writing 
developed 

Sumerian city states 
c. 2800-2360 

Akkadian 

Empire 

Sargon 1 2360-2305 

Gutian kings 

Ur dominance 

ze — 

Early Bronze cities 

Byblos, Troy, Ugarit 

Syria under 

Akkadian Empire 

Hittites enter 

Anatolia 

Beginning of Minoan 
civilization on Crete 

Greeks invade 

Balkan peninsula 

2000 BC 

Egypt controls Canaan 

Abraham —oral tradition 

Israelite sojourn in Egypt 

Battle of Megiddo 1468 
Amarna letters 
c. 1370-1353 

The Exodus c. 1290 

Israelite invasion 

Philistine penetration 

Kdm. of Saul c. 1020-1000 

Middle Kingdom 

Hyksos invaders 
from Asia c. 1720-1550 

New Kingdom 

Akhenaton 1370*1353 
Tutankhamen 1353*1344 
Ramses II 1290-1224 
Ramses III defeats 

Sea Peoples c. 1170 

Late Dynastic Period 

Ur falls c. 1950 

Isin-Larsa Period 

Old Babylonian 
Empire 

Hammurabi 1728-1686 
Kassite Period 
Hittites sack Babylon 

1531 

Mitanni Kdm. 

Rise of Assyria 

Shalmaneser 1 

Tiglath-pileser 1 
1115-1078 

Amorite invasions 

Hittites intro. Iron 

Labarnas 1 c. 1600 

Old Hittite 
Kingdom 

Mursilis 1 c. 1540 

Suppilullumas 

Hittite Empire 

Battle of Kedesh 1296 
Sack of Troy 1192 

Mine.in 

Sea Empire 

Mycenae shaft graves 

Cretan palaces 
destroyed c. 1400 

Dorians invade Greece 

Trojan War c. (200 

1000 BC 

United Kingdom 









Arameans Hood into 

Decline of Aegean 


David c. 1000-961 

Period of decline 


Syria 

Bronze Age civilization 


Solomon c. 961-922 






First Temple 



Hiram of Tyre 069-936 



completed c. 950 

Shishak c. 935-914 


Damascus city state 

Latins settle in 




Assyrian 

I 

central Italy 


Divided Kingdom 


Empire 




Rehoboam & Jeroboam 1 

Libyan dynasties 

950-710 

Asshurnasirpal II 

! Ben-hadad 11 



Omri dynasty 876-842 


883-859 

1 



Samaria founded c.875 


Shalmaneser III 

1 Battle of Qarqar 853 



Jehu dynasty 842-745 


859-824 

Phoenicians found 





Adad-nirari III 807*782 

| Carthage 814 



Copyright permission: Hammond incorporated, Maplewood, NJ. 
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DATE 

PALESTINE 

EGYPT 

MESOPOTAMIA 
& PERSIA 

ANATOLIA 
& SYRIA 

GREECE 1 

& ROME 

800 BC 

Israel resurgence under 
Jeroboam II 786-746 

Amos, Hosea 


Tiglath-pileser 111 


First Olympics 776 

Legendary founding 
of Rome 753 


Fall of Samaria and 


745-727 



exile of Israel 722/721 

Nubian dynasties 

Sargon II 722-705 

Phrygian Kdm. 

Etruscan period 


Hezekiah of Judah 

715*687/6 

715-663 

Sennacherib 705*681 

Midas c.715 

Homer 


Isaiah 

Egypt under 

Assyrian rule 

Asshurbanapal 669*633 

Lydian Kdm. 



Micah 

671-652 

Rise of Babylon 

Gyges of Lydia 



Judah resurgence under 
Josiah 640-609 

Thebes sacked 663 

under Nabopolassar 

Fall of Nineveh to 

680-652 

Draco codifies 

Athenian law 621 


Jeremiah 

Neco II 609-593 

Medes and Babylonians 
612 



600 BC 

Destruction of Jerusalem 


New Babylonian 


Solon's judicial 


and exile of Judah 587 


Empire 


reforms c. 590 


Ezekiel 


Nebuchadnezzar II 

605-562 


Rome ruled by 


Babylonian Captivity 


Persian Empire 


Etruscan kings 


Edict of Cyrus allows 
return of Jews 538 

Zerubbabel 

Temple rebuilt 520-515 

Egypt under Persian 

Cyrus 550*530 

Babylon falls 539 

Syria "d Anatolia 
under Persian rule 

Roman Republic 


rule 525401 

Cambyses 530-522 


established 509 


Persian Period 


Darius 1 522486 


Persian Wars 


Ezra’s mission 458?? 

Unsuccessful revolt 

Xerxes 1 486465 

Phoenicians provide 

499479 


Nehemiah comes to 

Artaxerxes 1 

fleet for Persian 

Thermopylae-Salamis 480 



attacks on Greece 

Pericles 461429 


Judah 445 (440?) 

Return to native rule 

Darius II 433404 


Herodotus 

400 BC 

Ezra's mission 398? 

Palestine passes under 
Alexander's rule and 

Persian rule 342*332 

Artaxerxes III 

358-338 

Alexander takes 

Socrates' death 

Sack of Rome by Gauls 
Philip II of Macedon 


Alexander conquers 

Alexander invades 

Persia 331 

Tyre 332 

1 Alexander the Great 

336-323 


Hellenization begins 332 

Egypt 332 

Seleucid rule 


Ptolemy 1 323-284 

Seleucid rule 

Seleucus 1 312-280 

Alexander's Empire 

Ptolemaic Egyptian rule 312 


Ptolemaic Kingdom 

Parthians and Bactrians 

Seleucid 

Empire 

Wars of the Oiodochi 




Alexandrian Jews 

gain independence 

Antiochus 1 280-261 

1st and 2nd 



translate Pentateuch 
into Greek 

c.250 

Seleucus II 246-226 

Punic Wars 




Antiochus III (The Great) 

Hannibal in Italy 218 



Ptolemy V 203-181 


223-187 
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Goal 

To explore the call, covenant, and journeys of 
Abraham, and the beginnings of the Hebrew people. 

Learning Objectives 

By the end of the session, the students should be 
able to: 

• List key journeys in the story of Abraham and the 
beginnings of the Hebrew people. 

• Develop several calls to worship based on the call 
of Abraham. 

• Begin writing a class covenant based on the con¬ 
cepts reflected in the Abraham-God covenant. 

• Discuss contemporary incidents in which people 
are instruments of God. 

Biblical Content 

Background: 

Genesis 11:26—25:11 


“ ' :. ‘ is 

Session Emphasis:- r .. v J 

Genesis 11:26 —3 

Resources Needed — : 

Supplies: Bibles, index cards, pencils, newsprint, 
felt-tipped markers, masking tape 
Student’s Resource: Resource A 

This Session in Brief 

Getting Started 

1 . Share Special Journeys. 

Developing the Session 

2 . Develop Calls to Worship. 

3. Explore Promises. 

Concluding the Session 

4. Look Ahead. 

5. Close. 


BACKGROUND FOR THE LEADER 

The beginnings of human life are symbolized in the 
story of Adam and Eve. The introduction of the Hebrew 
people is known through the person Abraham. It is via 
history that the people of Israel understood God’s 
present action among them, and the significance of 
past events to them. If history is the place where God’s 
drama takes place, then the persons of history must be 
God’s cast. Therefore, when they told the stories of 
their past to their children, the Hebrews did so with the 
conviction that the past spoke to them of where they 
were in the present. 

When the churches of today declare their faith, they 
tend to do so in theological concepts, many of which 
have been very carefully worked out by councils of the 
church. They may be ancient creeds such as the 
Apostles’ or Nicene Creeds—or they may be modern 
statements such as the Statement of Faith used in the 
United Church of Christ or the Preamble to the Design 
of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), the 
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Confession of 1967 and A Declaration of Faith of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). 

When the Hebrews declared their faith, they traced 
their history (e.g. Deuteronomy 26:5-11: Psalm 105). 
pointing to the action of God that brought them to their 
present state. Just as God was acting in the past, so 
God is acting in the present and will be continuing to 
act in the future. They were uniquely tne people of God 
and were called to be obedient to God as they lived in 
God's history. 

Sy reviewing history, the Hebrew people made their 
statement of faith, and lifted up glimpses of God’s 
participation in the events of the world. Genesis 
11:26—25:11 records God's relationship and actions 
with Abraham. The promises given to Abraham, and 
Abraham's faithful response, mark the beginning of the 
Hebrew faith. 

Abraham was a nomadic sheep herder, living about 
1750 B.C. While he had a place that served as home 
base, he and his family and their flocks wandered from 
place to place wherever food and water could be 
found. For a greater understanding of Abraham, read 
the profile on Abraham in the Student’s Resource, 
Resource A. 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

• Anderson, Understanding the Old Testament, pp. 24, 
36, 37, 84, 218-20. 

• Comay, Who’s Who in the Old Testament, pp. 28-33. 


The Session Plan 

GETTING STARTED 

1. Share Special Journeys. 

As the students arrive, have them select an index 
card from a container in the room. On one side of the 
cards should be written, "Remembering a trip you have 
taken that was especially important to you, write down 
the answers to these questions: Where did you go? 
Who went with you? Were you invited by someone? 
How long did the trip take? Did you know what you 
were going to do when you got there? Do not put your 
name on this card.” Ask the group members to read 
the cards carefully and then follow the instructions, 
writing their responses on the reverse side of the card. 

After the cards have been filled out, mix them up and 
ask group members to choose one (making sure they 
don’t get their own). Reading over the information, 
each student is to find the person to whom the card 
belongs and talk with that person about her or his trip. 
After everyone has been paired, ask members to 
introduce the person whose card they drew—telling of 
the trip they took. (If you have a large group, you may 
wish to put a time limit on individual introductions.) 

Upon completion of introductions, divide the class 
into small groups (two to six members), depending on 
the size of the total group. Ask the group members to 
use these same questions about their trip to find out 
about another "person of promise" journey. Then give 
each group one or more of the following passages to 
explore: 

Genesis 11:26-32 Genesis 12:10-20 

Genesis 12:1-9 Genesis 13:14-18 

Genesis 13:1-13 Genesis 23:1-20 

DEVELOPING THE SESSION 

2. Develop Calls to Worship. 

Now the Lord said to Abram, "Go from your 
country and your kindred and your father’s house 
to the land that 1 will show you. And I will make of 
you a great nation, and I will bless you, and make 
your name great, so that you will be a blessing" 
(Genesis 12:1-2). 

Ask your pastor to come to your class to explain the 
relationship of an individual's call to the call to worship 


in the service. Or have the students interview the pastor 
during the week and bring a report to class. Encourage 
the pastor to stress the calling of people to God in both 
instances. Ask for a copy of the call to worship for. that 
Sunday to be shared with the total group. 

Upon completion of the pastor’s visit, ask the class to 
develop several calls to worship to be used to call the 
group together at each class time. 

3. Explore Promises. 

What do we mean when we use the term "covenant”? 
For the people of Israel it meant promises made to 
people by God, and the promises made by the people 
in return. It is an agreement much like a contract, only 
more deeply based. There are many biblical accounts 
of promises made between God and people. In this 
session we will consider five references of covenant 
promises. 

Today we are still making covenants. Sometimes 
these agreements are made by God and ourselves, and 
sometimes between individuals. 

Ask the class members to think of incidents where 
covenants are made or can be made in our lives. 
Several possibilities include: baptism, communion, 
marriage, club oaths, between girl/boy friends (going 
steady), leagues of nations. 

Place each suggestion on a separate piece of 
newsprint and post them on the wall. Ask each person 
to go to the covenant of his/her choice. If everyone 
goes to one area, negotiate for a few people to choose 
other covenant sheets. 

Ask the group members to divide the newsprint 
before them into two columns. Then, considering the 
covenant example before them, ask them to list in the 
left column the key elements of the example by answer¬ 
ing the following questions: 

a. Who are the covenant parties? 

b. What does each promise? 

c. For what purpose is the covenant made? 

d. Are there steps of action to be carried out as part 
of the covenant? If so, list. 

e. Are there guidelines for steps to be taken if the 
covenant is broken? 

After discussion of findings, give each person at 
least one of the five Abraham covenant accounts. They 
are: 

Genesis 12:2-3 Genesis 15:18 

Genesis 22:15-18 Genesis 13:14-17 

Genesis 17:1-8 

Ask them to answer the same questions as before, 
using the right column to record their responses. When 
the activity is completed, have the students share 
similarities and differences found in the biblical and 
present-day covenants considered. 
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Now invite the group to join together in writing its 
own class covenant. Include any elements of the 
present day and biblical covenants you have listed that 
the students feel would be important to have in their 
class covenant An example of a portion of the cove¬ 
nant might read: 

As members of this class, we agree that: 

All persons' opinions will be heard and 
respected. 

The adult leader will include selected students 
in the planning for class sessions. 

Students will aid the teacher in planning and 
session leadership.... 

CONCLUDING THE SESSION 
4. Look Ahead. 

Assignment tor the Class: Ask the class to read the 
profile on Miriam, Student’s Resource, Resource B. 

Assignment for the Leader. Secure a resource per¬ 
son for Session 6. Invite someone from the congre¬ 
gation or community who is in the legal profession to 
your class. Give this individual a copy of the session 


plan for background information. Request that she or 
he come prepared to answer questions concerning the 
qualifications, selection process, and function of 
judges. 

This would be followed by an information-sharing 
period with the class. Give the following questions as 
possible guidelines for the sharing time: 

• In what area of the judicial system is your profession? 

• How did you choose this vocation? 

• What educational qualifications were required for 
your vocation? 

• What is your role in the judicial process? 

Be sure to secure this resource person at least two 
weeks prior to Session 6. 

5. Close. 

Join together in singing or reading the words of “The 
God of Abraham Praise,” (page 13, this guide). If your 
hymnal does not contain this hymn, copy the words on 
a sheet of newsprint and post where all can see. 

Close this session with the reading of the class 
covenant. 
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THE GOD OF ABRAHAM PRAISE 

Revised Version of the Yifdd 
Daniel ben Judah, c.1400 
Tr. Newton M.Mann, 1836-1926 
and Max Landsbesf, 1845-1928 



LEONI 6.6.8.4.D. 
Traditional Hebrew Melody 
Adapted by Meyer Lyon, 1751-1797 
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Preparing for the Session 


BACKGROUND FOR THE LEADER 

As the events of history were interpreted in light of 
the Hebrew people’s faith, so also were various spokes¬ 
persons lifted up as leaders of the community’s reli¬ 
gious existence. The freedom brought by the exodus, 
the reaffirmation made by the Song of Deliverance, 
and the events at Sinai permanently impacted tile 
history and religious growth of the people of Israel 
(Hebrews). The liberation brought by the exodus was 
the physical reaffirmation of God’s covenant with Abra¬ 
ham, and was brought into reality by Moses, Aaron, 
and Miriam. 

The session’s focus is on the prophet Miriam, the 
sister of Moses and Aaron. From our earliest view of 
Miriam we see that she was a person of great strength, 
courage, and love. Guarding her infant brother lying in 
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the bullrushes, the six- or seven-year-old Miriam 
carefully brought about Moses’ adoption by royalty. 
This saved his life from the pharaoh’s death edict, and 
impacted the course of history for all believers. After 
this initial scene with Miriam, we do not meet her again 
until the point of the exodus. 

Whether Miriam was married and the mother of any 
children is not clear. The Bible doesn’t give any record 
of a marriage, but tradition suggests that she married 
Hur. Because of the uncertainty of this role, it is 
„ believed that Miriam was known as a prophet in her 
own right—not merely as the wife of a prophet. There¬ 
fore, the elevation of Miriam as prophet is even greater 
since it cannot be viewed as a secondary function, 
which was the custom of the times. 

At the time of the exodus, Miriam is reintroduced as 
a woman who spoke and'taught the will of God. She 
became a dynamic figure, commanding the respect of 
those around her as she led her people in a dance and 
song of triumph following the crossing of the Sea of 
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Reeds. It is through the Song of Deliverance (Exodus 
15) that the echoes of a national anthem are heard. 
Miriam evolves as a spokesperson of freedom for the 
people of Israel. . 

Later Miriam became critical of her brother Moses' 
marriage to a woman of another race and culture. This 
incident of misguided criticism brings us a very human 
portrait of Miriam. She became the victim of leprosy, 
which was believed to be a punishment for her dis¬ 
loyalty and slander of Moses. Removed from the camp 
for seven days, Miriam repented and was endowed 
once again with the characteristics that had guided her 
life up to that point. The people refused to travel until 
she rejoined them, which she did after her leprosy 
cleared up. 

At her death, tradition reports, the people observed a 
period of thirty days of celebration. 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES / 

• Anderson, Understanding the Old Testament, pp. 72- 
73,201. 

• Deen, All of the Women of the Bible, pp. 50-53,57-61, 
283, 311, 324. 


The Session Plan 


GETTING STARTED 

1. Make a Time Line to Deliverance. 


Divide the group into pairs or small groups. Tell them 
they are going on a journey with Miriam and are to 
read the passage given and then develop a drama 
(1-1/2 minutes maximum) that explains the happenings 
of their event. For example, the presentations may be 
done through mime, skit, song, or dance. Encourage 
them to be as creative as possible. If you have a small 
group, double up the passages. 

The selections are: 

Exodus 1:1-16 Exodus 13:17-22 

Exodus 2:1-10 Exodus 14:15-20 

Exodus 2:11-25 Exodus 14:21-31 

Exodus 3:1-12 Exodus 15:1-21 


Request that each group write on a piece of paper 
the passage and a phrase or sentence highlighting the 
experience. Ask the groups to put their phrase sheets 
on a time line (clothesline) in chronological order and 
then act out their passages. 

DEVELOPING THE SESSION 

2. Write a Song of Praise/Deliverance. 

Using the phrases written to explain the drama 
passages, ask the young people to line out a song of 
praise and select a familiar tune or create an original 
musical score. 

3. Explore the Meaning of Dance. 

Looking at Resource B, begin listing some of the 
feelings the women are expressing to God through 
dance. Invite the group members to list some feelings 
that are expressed in dance today. Compare the lists. 

4. Compare Songs. 

Using a concordance and Bibles, find passages 
dealing with singing, song, dance, and praise. What 
themes appear? (Here are a few passages to look at: 
Ps. 33:3; Ps. 137:3; Jer. 30:19; Ps. 100:2; Eccl.~3:4; 
2 Sam. 6:14; and Ps. 149:3.) 

CONCLUDING THE SESSION 

5. Look Ahead. 

Assignment tor the Class: Ask the class to read the 
profile on Joshua, Student’s Resource, Resource C. 

6. Close with Singing. 

Close by singing the hymn developed in activity 2, 
followed by prayer. 

Further Suggestions 

Compare Miriam’s Song (or Song of Moses) (Exod. 
15:1-21) to Mary’s Song (Luke 1:46-55). How are they 
alike? different? What implications do these songs 
have for the whole people? 
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Preparing for the Session 


BACKGROUND FOR THE LEADER 

The Conquest In Context: In the last session, Miriam 
served as the person of promise during the exodus. 
Along with Miriam were Moses and Aaron, her brothers 
and better-known leaders of the period. With the flight 
from Egypt by the people of God there came a period 
of forty years of wilderness wanderings, during which 
time God spoke to the people through Moses. 

The book of Deuteronomy serves as the setting of 
Moses’ farewell to this life and to the people for whom 
he fought so persistently. From the plains of Moab, 
Moses lifted his voice to recount the history of the 
unique people before him, thus setting the stage for 
the Israelites’ Jordan crossing and gradual conquest of 
Canaan. The book ends with Moses’ death and the 
lifting up of Joshua as his successor. 
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With the opening lines of the book of Joshua the 
reader is thrust into the invasion of Canaan. Joshua is 
the first work in the section of the Hebrew Bible known 
as The Prophets. This second major section contains 
accounts from "former prophets” and from “latter 
prophets." The book of Joshua is known as part of the 
“former prophets" section. 

Joshua contains the historical and geographical 
movement of the people of Israel, and it is that very 
point that places it among the prophetic works. For 
although the historical narrative is primary, the impor¬ 
tance of the account lies in its interpretation in rela¬ 
tionship to Israel's faith history. In other words, it is not 
the actual events that are of greatest importance, but 
rather the understanding of the meaning and signifi¬ 
cance those events have to the people of God. 

The author of Joshua, known as the Deuteronomic 
writer, researched the Israelite traditions and developed 
them into a historical theology, covering the years up 
to the time of the fall of the nation, 586 B.C. 
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The book opens with Yahweh’s call of Joshua to lead 
the Israelites into Canaan. The condition for the ful¬ 
fillment of the covenant is that Joshua will make 
certain that the people of Israel study and obey the 
book of the Law. If this condition is met, the reward is 
victory and happiness. If not, the judgment of God will 
come upon the people and they will suffer the 
consequences. 

The situation in Canaan was such that the Israelite 
invasion was perfectly timed. Canaan was divided into 
a number of self-contained city-states, and the lay of 
the land made it vulnerable to attack from a number of 
locations. 

Politically speaking, Canaan served as the connector 
between Mesopotamia and Egypt. Possession of such 
a “bridge” was essential for any nation wishing to get a 
strong foothold in the Fertile Crescent. Egypt had 
maintained the longest form of control in the land. 
During the reign of Athaton (who introduced mono¬ 
theism based on sun god worship), Egypt’s control 
began to wane and the city-states developed their own 
political powers. This was followed by a return to 
Egyptian power under the Nineteenth Dynasty, with 
Rameses II, the pharaoh when the invasion under 
Joshua began. Rameses, who was already losing some 
of his hold on Canaan, virtually ignored the initial 
Israelite invasion into the hill country. It wasn’t until the 
Israelites had begun to get control of the area that the 
Egyptians decided to act. 

It seems apparent that the conquest of Canaan came 
at an excellent time, thus setting the stage for the 
fulfillment of the covenant. 

The Actual Conquest While Joshua 1—12 leads us 
to believe that the invasion of Canaan was a swiftly 
executed campaign, historians now agree that it 
actually was more of a gradual infiltration of the land. 
They contend that the conquest happened over a 
period of many generations and was not completed 
until the time of David. 

However it is viewed, the importance of the conquest 
of Canaan lies in the fact that it did take place and the 
people of Israel inherited the land promised them in 
the covenant with Yahweh (God). 


The Simulation Game 

In order for the students of the course to understand 
the concept of conquest and the significance of the 
event to the life of the people, a simulation game 
entitled "Scouting for Canaan" has been developed. 

Resources you will need for the game include: Rope, 
masking tape, signs for each section, manila folders, 
instructions for folders, newsprint or other paper for 
writing, felt-tipped markers, and cassette player and 
tape. 

As the leader/teacher, you will acquaint your class 
with the context in which the conquest took place by 
using the background material for this session. This 
should be done prior to the official beginning of the 
game. You might want to prerecord the background 
material on a cassette tape and then play the tape 
out’side the classroom door to set the stage for the 
game. 

Folder Instructions: The instructions for each folder 
may be found in the middle section of this guide 
(pages 24-25). Each is headlined with the folder num¬ 
ber (1,2,3) and the section in which it is to be placed. 
Simply cut out the directions along the dotted line, 
place in the folder, and put the folder on the floor of the 
appropriate section of the conquest. You will also need 
to put blank sheets of newsprint or other paper for 
writing in some of the folders. 

Setting Up the Room: Using the “Diagram of Room 
Setup," make signs for the seven sections indicated in 
the diagram (construction paper signs would be ap¬ 
propriate). Each roped portion of the conquest symbol¬ 
izes a section of Canaan. 

The room arrangement is the next major preparation 
for the session. The classroom should be cleared of 
equipment and furniture. Utilizing either rope or strong 
twine, section off the room as shown in the diagram. 
Six lengths of rope are needed for the setup. 

On the day of the session, place your cassette tape 
with background material recorded on it, and a cas¬ 
sette player, outside the classroom for listening. Fol¬ 
lowing this introduction, have the class choose their 
leader—Joshua. If you have a class membership of 
twelve or less, the entire group can play the game 
together. If your class is large, divide into two or three 
teams, with each team choosing a separate Joshua 
figure. Because of the three-folder option at each 
major section, as many as three teams can play the 
game effectively. The Joshua figure serves as the 
leader—choosing the folder for the group at each 
stopping point. 

At the beginning and ending points of the conquest 
only one folder is supplied. If you are working in teams, 
each team should read the material contained in those 
folders, acting on the instructions given. 
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Diagram of Room Setup 
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Rope 3 &2S232S2232S22222?22S22S3£22222S22> 

Hill Country 
Folders #1 #2 #3 

Rnpp 4 eseS2ZS2S2£32S2££32££2£22£S££2££22k . 

Southern Canaan 
. Folders#1 #2 #3 

Rope 5 SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS^SSSSSSSSSSSSZSSSSi 

Northern Canaan 
Folders #1 #2 #3 

Rope 6 tSS£SSSS S3SSSSSSSS!SZSSSSSeSZSSSS2Si. 

Settlement of Promised Land 
Folder #1 

FINISH 


1 st, 2nd Ropes—extended along floor for the Jordan 
River. 

3rd, 4th ropes—extended, twelve inches from floor. 
5th rope—place along floor in swayed fashion, symbol¬ 
izing valleys. 

6th rope—extended across room along floor. 


The confession of faith activity, which follows the 
simulation game, is an essential experience for the 
class. It will serve as the tool that brings all the events 
of the conquest experience into focus as components 
of God’s action among the people of God. Please make 
every effort to include this activity at the end of this 
session or before Session 4. 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

• Anderson, Understanding the Old Testament, pp. 
110-128. 

• McKenzie, The Two-Edged Sword, pp. 117-129. 
Look at second paragraph on page 118. 

• Wilkins, Understanding the Bible, pp. 128-150. 


The Session Plan 

GETTING STARTED 

1. Introduce the Simulation Game. 

The purpose of the simulation game is to have 
participants experience firsthand the gradual conquest 
of Canaan by Joshua and the Israelites, and to help 
them understand the importance of the conquest for 
the Israelites. The directions and preparation for the 
game are included in “Background for the Leader." It is 
assumed at this time that the room has been set up and 
the teams and leaders have been chosen. 

DEVELOPING THE SESSION 

2. Play “Scouting for Canaan.” 

Explain that they are about to begin the long con¬ 
quest of Canaan. They are to choose one of the three 
folders at each section and follow the directions. As the 
group prepares, refer to Resource C to read the profile 
on Joshua and to look at the picture depicting Joshua 
breaking up the land. Begin.... 

3. Write a Confession of Faith. 

Have the group reflect on Joshua 24:1-28, the confes¬ 
sion of faith segment. Have the class bring together the 
pieces of paper they used in the “Scouting for Canaan’’ 
simulation game and utilize their responses (where 
appropriate) to write a confession of faith. If times does 
not allow, have various members of the class take 
sections of the confession to write for next week. 

CONCLUDING THE SESSION 

4. Look Ahead. 

Assignment for the Leader. Make final arrangements 
for the visit by the resource person in the legal 
profession. 

Secure a musically talented class member, choir 
director/musician, local musician, or member of the 
congregation to set Psalm 61 to music. Ask this person 
to come and teach the psalm to the class at the close of 
Session 5. 

5. Close. 

If the class has written its confession of faith, close 
by saying it together. If not, perhaps it would prove 
meaningful to close by reading one of the pieces of 
paper, written during the simulation game, as a prayer. 
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The purpose of this session, is to identify consider- 
[■|~^I^WhTthe'seiecfidn'of leaders, and to safe the role of 
priests iii Israel's decision-making process, 


Meaming Objectives 


I'l jT By the end of the session, the students should be 
able to; ' / ; • V';-.' ' 

• State in writing the considerations they believe to be 
; important in selecting leaders. . 

j ® Compare different methods used in introducing 
candidates and securing leaders. " 

Draw up a selection ^process for choosing leaders for 
y:!,;:;xhe various components of worship. „ 

L;BiNicaI Content ; .T ' 

W Background: r. 

|fg| 1 Kings 1 


Session Emphasis: 

:/ 1 Kings 1:5-31 
• 1 Kings 1:32-40 

Resources: IMeed-sd • 




NIB 


mm 


Supplies: Bibles, pencils, index cards, newsprpp| 
sheets, one entitled "In Leadership Remembei|p$| 
ma^kift^tape . . 

Studehf^Resource: Resource. D ' ,J||ipi| 


.This Session in.Brief 

Getting Started 

1. Consider a Leader. 

Developing the Session 

2. Make Choices. 

3. Choose for Worship.. 

Concluding the Session 
■ 4. Look Ahead.; ; 

5. Close. _ ' 


r;gfgi| 

-*;' I 

■ md 



BACKGROUND FOR THE LEADER 

It is a law of physics that for every action there is an 
equal and opposite reaction. That law can apply to the 
social-political world as well. A change in political 
structure is bound to produce changes in other struc¬ 
tures of society. Whether they are equal and opposite is 
difficult to measure: but we can be assured that the 
changes will come, and that often they will come in 
areas where and at times when we least expect them. 

The Israelites experienced this process of change. 
Their political structure moved from a patriarchal one, 
where a single God-given leader presided, to a tribal 
confederacy to a monarchy. Under Saul the monarchy 
was only loosely tied together, but under David the 
national structure was tightened and Israel became a 
unified nation. 

In response to this process of governmental change 
came a number of corollary reactions. These were not 


designed, but were results of the political changes. 
One of the reactions was seen in the decision-making 
process. In the days of the patriarchs, major decisions 
were made by God. That is, the leaders would create a 
situation where they could have a question answered 
by yes or no and then, by casting the sacred lot, or by 
other means, the decision of God would be made 
known. God was given credit for all of the major 
changes in the Hebrew society. 

In the days of the tribal confederacy, major decisions 
were made by those persons who were felt by the 
community to have the largest measure of God’s spirit 
- in them—the tribal leaders and judges. The method of 
sacred lot was still used at times, but no matter how the 
decision was made, the people felt strongly that the will 
of God was being heeded. 

In the days of the monarchy, we see a decided shift 
to decisions being made by people on pragmatic 
grounds. Increasingly, secular methods of decision 
making were used without apology. The theocracy had 
become a monarchy: that is, the rule perceived to have 
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been based upon God’s initiative became a rule based 
upon the initiative of human beings. 

King David was the brilliant military leader who 
brought the people of Israel from a multiplicity of tribal 
groups into a united kingdom. But a string of mis¬ 
fortunes removed the luster from his accomplishments. 
The chain of events went like this: Because of David’s 
sin with Bathsheba, he was reluctant to punish his son 
Amnon for the rape of his half-sister Tamar. Therefore, 
Absalom killed Amnon, which caused a division of 
loyalty within the kingdom, which led to a revolt. The 
death of Absalom in the revolt deprived the kingdom of 
a logical heir to the throne, resulting in more bloodshed 
before Solomon felt secure as king. One sin led to 
another and each haunted David until his death. 

The first book of Kings begins with David as an old 
man. His circulation was poor and he couldn’t keep 
warm. To remedy this situation the men of the court 
sought a beautiful young woman to become his com¬ 
panion. Abishag was brought in to sleep with the old 
man and keep him warm—but also to see if he could 
bear children. It was thought that fertility of the 
kingdom’s soil and the general well-being of the people 
hinged greatly on whether or not the king was fertile. 
Since Abishag bore David no children, it was time to 
prepare for a successor to the throne. 

Adonijah was the oldest living son of the aging 
David. He had already taken steps to secure the throne 
for himself by getting a chariot, charioteers, and fifty 
runners to run in front ot him. David had allowed him 
to do this, apparently feeling that Adonijah should be 
the next king. While there had not yet been a bloodline 
monarchy established, this was the usual line of suc¬ 
cession of Canaanite kings. Adonijah had the support 
of two of the leaders of the kingdom: Abiathar, David's 
priest, and Joab, David’s general. Adonijah and his 
friends held a sacrificial feast at which, apparently, 
Adonijah was proclaimed king. 

Nathan the prophet and Solomon’s mother, Bath¬ 
sheba, were not satisfied with Adonijah’s ascending to 
the throne, so they plotted together to change the 
situation. They wanted Solomon to be king. Bathsheba 
went to David and reminded him of a vow he had 
made, or that she pretended he had made. Nathan then 
went in to announce his offense at David’s apparent 
ordering of the coronation of Adonijah without 
Nathan’s knowledge. This aroused the king to action. 
He reaffirmed the oath he had allegedly made to 
Bathsheba years before. 

David ordered the supporters ot Solomon to put 
Solomon on the royal mule (mules were the prestige 
carriers for royalty, asses were the ordinary vehicles for 
the people, and horses were the transportation for 
warfare) and take him to Gihon where Zedah and 
Nathan, priest and prophet, would anoint Solomon 


king of Israel. Solomon was anointed, the people 
shouted, “Long live the king!" and the procession 
moved into Jerusalem. ' • 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

• Anderson, Understanding the Old Testament, p. 189. 

• Frank, Discovering the Biblical World, p. 90. 

The Session Plan 

GETTING STARTED 

1. Consider a Leader. 

As the class enters, give each person an index card 
on which to write one thing that is important to 
consider in the selection of a leader. Instruct them not 
to put their names on the cards, and to turn them in to 
you when completed. After collecting all the cards, 
redistribute them—giving one card to each person in 
the group, making sure no one gets his/her own card. 
Tell the class they are looking for a leader, and are to 
take the card they were given and find the person who 
wrote it. They are to stand and move around the room, 
questioning others until they find the writer. When the 
person is found, the finder writes down the person's 
name and the reason why she/he wrote the statement. 
Then each person is to return to his/her chair. When 
everyone is settled, the information on the cards is 
shared. Each member in turn identifies the important 
thing about selecting a leader (written on his/her card), 
the name of the person who wrote it, and that person's 
reason(s) for selecting this particular thing. This serves 
as a way to introduce others and their leadership ideas. 

After introductions and ideas have been shared, 
have each person tape the introduction card to a sheet 
of paper entitled, "In Leadership Remember.” 

DEVELOPING THE SESSION 

2. Make Choices. 

Divide the class in half. Have one group read and 
study 1 Kings 1:5-31 and the other group study 1 Kings 
1:32-40. Ask the first group to consider methods of 
choosing leaders, and request the other group to note 
the way of introducing a leadership choice. After com- 
- pleting the study, have both groups share their find¬ 
ings. Write the group reports on newsprint so they are 
visible for discussion and for the next activity. 

3. Choose for Worship. 

Building on the findings in activities 1 and 2, have the 
class decide upon a selection process for choosing 
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worship leaders from their group. Begin by listing the 
various areas of worship where planning and leader¬ 
ship is needed. Then have the class determine the 
process to be used in filling the positions. 

(Note: These selections are to be used in the Session 
13 worship experience.) 

Prelude 

Call to Worship 
Hymn 

Prayer of Confession 
Assurance of Pardon 
Gloria Patri 

Old Testament Lesson 

Responsive Reading (Song of Deborah) 

New Testament Lesson 
Meditation 

Affirmation/Confession of Faith 

Prayer of Petition 

Offering 

Doxology 

Prayer of Thanksgiving and Lord’s Prayer 

Hymn 

Charge 

Benediction 

Dismissal 

Call attention to the resource sheet “Why Worship?" 
in the Student’s Resource. Ask the members to make 
notes on their sheets of who is going to do what in the 
order of worship. 

Before the members actually make decisions and 
assignments, go over the order to (1) be certain that all 
the parts are understood by the class, and (2) deter¬ 
mine if there are any changes that the class feels 
should be made in the order. Hold changes to a 
minimum, making changes only where there is strong 
support for change. This order need not be tailored to 
the order of service that is used regularly in your 
congregation. In fact, the variations could be helpful in 
stimulating learning and experiencing a different style 
of worship. 

At least one person should be selected for each 
portion of the order of worship, as outlined above. 


Planning for an actual worship service will take place in 
Session 13. 

CONCLUDING THE SESSION - 

4. Look Ahead. 

Assignment for the Class: Ask the students to read 
the profile on David before the next class. 

Ask the class members to bring to the next session 
some items they own that come from different states or 
provinces. Request that the students learn the capital 
city of each state/province represented by the things 
they bring in, and to be prepared to tell the class 
something about the capital city. Suggest to them that 
a good resource for finding this information would be 
an encyclopedia. 

Assignment for the Leader: In Session 7, a press 
conference with Solomon is suggested. Talk with your 
pastor or a member of the congregation/community 
about portraying Solomon at a press conference. Give 
the resource person a copy of the references the 
young people will be exploring for the press con¬ 
ference, a copy of the profile on Solomon, and any 
additional information or book your pastor might 
suggest. Give twenty minutes as the time limit for the 
experience, so the person can prepare. Costumes can 
be optional for the occasion. Let the decision rest with 
the actor. 

Secure a musically talented class member, choir 
director/musician, local musician, or member of the 
congregation to set Psalm 61 to music. Ask this person 
to come and teach the psalm to the class at the close of 
Session 5. 

5. Close. 

Bring the session to a close by praying, with each 
person (those who wish) sharing one thing learned 
about leadership. End the prayer by bringing together 
some of the themes discussed, if they have not already 
been voiced, and by offering brief petitions for those 
who lead (e.g. in your church, denomination, govern¬ 
ment, etc.) and for those who help to choose leaders. 
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^Goal «' 

‘ ; l;THe purpose of this session is to explore the move-, 
merit of the Israelites from a tribal government into a 
nation ruled by Icings, and to learn of Jerusalem's 
place .as the capital—the holy city. 

'•'."'teaming Objectives 

‘ By the end of the session, the students should be 
able to: , , 

; ® Identify and vote on the form of governing power 
they would prefer. 

•• •% List the qualifications for a city to serve as the 
‘ capital of a nation (or a state or province). 

' State the relationship of the ark of the covenant to 
city/of Jerusalem as the center of worship, 

lyS-jLearn Psalm 81, a hymn of David, for use in 

pBibiical-Content :■•/;' 

; v : •'/•v 

■‘^Background: • ‘. • 


Session Emphasis:. " 

1 Samuel 8 •. 

1 Samuel 16:1-13 

' Resoisrces.-.^teeded' ; 


••>.-• . • f-'^wwsssl 


2 Samuel 5:1-1(^p 


2 Samuel 6 


aw 
... (Ij'f'tys 

Supplies: Bibles, Newspaper articles brought in by§£- 
class, "ballots,” resource person to teach Psalm 
newsprint/markers or chalkboard/chaik, masking®] 
tape, pencils, map of the United States or Canad^f| 
depending upon your residency, map of Jerusalemfl 
(if possible) 

Student’s Resource: .Resource E . 

• This Session in’Brief 


Getting Started 
1. Vote on Election Day. 


■ 

\,ip 


■' : - 'gsp 



Developing the Session 

2. Share About Capitals. . • 

3. Explore the Symbol of the Ark of the Covenant®?' 

; 4. Learn a Psalm. . ... v? illj 

Concluding the Session , 

'■ ■ - ‘Vi 


5. Look Ahead. 




Preparing for the Session 


BACKGROUND FOR THE LEADER 

As the people of Israel developed into a nation, the 
need for an organized form of government became an 
essential matter for consideration. Samuel, although 
reluctant to move to the rule of kings, was aware of the 
inevitability of such a move. When pushed, he named 
Saul king: thus began a new and controversial chapter 
in the history of the Hebrew people. 

Saul was in a very difficult position. Many of his 
countrymen did not want a king; at the same time, the 
threat of the Philistines was increasing. Soon Saul met 
with the displeasure of Samuel, as described in 1 
Samuel 15. Saul and his troops were sent to “utterly 
destroy" the Amalekites. Saul did as he was told, 
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except that he spared the life of their king, Agag. He 
also kept the choice animals of the herds and flocks. 
When Samuel learned of this, he said: "To obey is 
better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of 
rams" (1 Sam. 15:22b). Then Samuel himself cut Agag 
in pieces. 

Having removed from Saul the mantle of the Lord's 
favor, Samuel had to locate another whom God would 
favor as king. That person, of course, was David. 

There are two stories of the introduction of David 
into the court of Saul. One is in 1 Samuel 16: the other 
is tied to the story of David and Goliath in chapter 17. 
At first, Saul seemed fond of David, but his jealous 
nature would not overlook David's popularity. The 
women of the city were chanting: “Saul has slain his 
thousands, and David his ten thousands" (1 Sam. 18:7). 
David felt the estrangement from the court, developed 
a beautiful friendship with Saul’s son Jonathan, and 
finally fled into exile on his wedding night. 
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SIMULATION GAME: “Scouting for Canaan” 



JORDAN VALLEY (Contents of manila folder # 1 at the Beginning Point) 

You are part of the Israelite community, led by Joshua. Your goal is to attain the promised land— 
Canaan. You have been guided thus far by Moses. Beyond this point lies the Jordan River, Jericho, the 
hill country, campaigns in trie southern and northern regions of Canaan, and finally settlement in Canaan. 
At each point, you will find three folders. Select only one, following the directions inside. Good luck in 
, securing Canaan, the land promised to your ancestor, Abraham! Before leaving this position, have a 
class member prepare you for your journey by reading Joshua 1:1-9. 

v; .■ JORDAN .RIVER (contents of folder # 1 ) ~ '■■'V. : 

, Pick two of your group to be spies. Have them read aloud Joshua 2:1-22. After reading, go on to 
Jericho and select your next folder. 

- JORDAN-.RIVER (contents of folder #2) 

Two spies have told you what lies ahead. Read Joshua 3:9—4:10 aloud. On the piece,of paper in this 
folder, list things that members of your group find are obstacles to attaining what they want in life, Cross 
the river and place list on floor in corner of Jericho. Select your next folder. 


-JORDAN RIVER Y contents of folder #3) ' 

As you pass through the Jordan River God “lifts up” Joshua, and you (the Israelites) see him as a. 
leader like Moses. Have someone read aloud Joshua 4:14-24. On the enclosed sheet of paper, write 
a memorial statement to be left on the other side of the river—a symbol to all who travel here in the 
years ahead of what has taken place this day. Move into Jericho and select a folder. 

JERICHO (contents of folder #1) 

The entire male population of your group (the Israelites) has been circumcised, and you have just 
observed Passover. Read Joshua 5:10-15. Discuss places that you consider “holy.” Make a list on the 
outside of this folder. Read Joshua 6:15-20, move into the hill country, and choose a folder. 


JERICHO (contents of folder #2) . 

Jericho is shut up and you need to make your move. Have a class member read Joshua 6:1-11. 
Joshua places a high importance on the presence of the Ark. Have your group discuss some reasons 
for this. After listing reasons on the outside of this folder, move into the hill country and choose your 
next folder. 

JERICHO (contents of folder #3) 

You have been marching around the city for six days and many of your friends are getting tired of this 
ritual. But the seventh day is your day of victory. Have a member read Joshua 6:15-23. Discuss as a 
group why Joshua bothered to save Rahab andHierTamily. You may wish to read Joshua 2:1-21 for 
clues. Write your reasons on the outside of the folder and move into the hill country. Choose your next 
folder. 


HILL COUNTRY (contents of folder # 1) 

Joshua sent spies to Ai in the hill country. They have returned and told you that all of you need not 
go to fight there, because"“they are but a few.” Decide how you will choose those who will go—and 
make your choices. Then read what happens in Joshua 7:1-15. Make a list of things in your lives that 
keep you from being in right relationships with others and/or God. Use the paper provided in this folder., 
Then move into southern Canaan and choose your next folder. 
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. HILL COUNTRY (contents of foldet}#2) . ■ 

You have just been defeated by the people of Ai; God has told you it is because some of your people 
have “devoted things” stendingYn the way. Now you are again ready for battle. Have a class member 
read Joshua 8:1-10, 18-20. You are victorious! Move on to southern Canaan and choose a folder. 

HILL COUNTRY (contents of folder #3) ' r 

After defeating the inhabitants of Ai, you and your leader, Joshua, build an altar. Have a classmate 
read more about this event in Joshua 8:30-35. On the enclosed paper answer the following ques¬ 
tions: Where did Joshua build the altar? Under whose command VVclo thd altar constructed? What 
rituals were performed at the altar? List the various words shared at the altar. 

Lay the paper at a place designated as the altar. Move into southern Canaan, and select folder. 

SOUTHERN CANAAN (contents of. folder #1) . \ : •• 

When the tribal kings hear of Joshua’s and Israel’s (your) victory, they gather to fight you. Not so 
the inhabitants of Gibeon, for they are cunning. Have a classmate read Joshua 9:3-21 . Discuss these 
questions; In what way did the Gibeonites make a deceptive plan?What did they hope to gain? 

What, in fact, happened to them? Then move into northern Canaan.and choose p .foider, 

SOUTHERN CANAAN (contents of folder #2) , . 

The Gibeonites try to trick you into believing-they are long-distance travelers come to make a pact. 
You believe them initially and a covenant is made. Read the conditions of the covenant in Joshua 
9:12-15. Have the group create a symbol for this initial,covenant, draw it on the enclosed piece of 
paperrSndTape it to a wall near southern Canaan. Move on to northern Canaan and choose a folder, 


■SOUTHERN CANAAN (contents of folder #3) ■ .V 

You have made an initial,covenant with the Gibeonites, who disguised themselves. Read aloud 
Joshua 9:16-27. As a group, draw a mural of what occurs after the deception is discovered, showing 
how it affects the covenant. Use the enclosed paper. Tape it to the wall, go to northern Canaan, and 
choose a folder. 


NORTHER^ CANAAN (contents of folder # 1) V 

Jabin, the king of Hazor, tries to establish a unified front to defeat you as you travel in northern 
Canaan. Have a class member read aloud this account in Joshua 11:1-6. List on newsprint the kings 
Jabin contacted. Tape list to floor and move into the settlement section. Read the remaining folder’s 
contents. , 


NORTHERN CANAAN (contents of folder #2) 

Jabin has persuaded other kings in northern Canaan to join him in stopping you Israelites. You are 
afraid of what lies ahead. Have a member read aloud Joshua 11:6-9. In one phrase, write on the 
outside of your group folder the promise that is made to Joshua. Move into the settlement section and 
read the remaining folder. • • j ■ 


NORTHERN CANAAN (contents of folder #ls) 

After your defeat of a coalition of troops from'various kingdoms, you turn back to defeat the king 
who had been the head of the kingdoms. Have a class member read aloud Joshua 11:10-15. Answer 
these questions: Who was the king? What was done ivith the spoils of battle? In response to whose 
command were these things done? 

Move into the settlement section and read the remaining folder. 


SETTLEMENT OF PROMISEDLAND (contents of folder #1 at the Finish) 

Congratulations! It has been a long conquest, but now the land promised to Abraham and to Moses 
is yours. As a group, list on the enclosed paper your feelings of having reached Canaan—the prom¬ 
ised land. End game with a unison reading of Joshua 11:23. 
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In exile, David learned the strategy of guerrilla 
warfare, became familiar with the hill country of Judah, 
and learned how to command men and gain their 
respect. When Saul finally died (by suicide) in the 
battle of Mount Gilboa, David went to Hebron to be 
crowned king. This session covers David’s move from 
Hebron to Jerusalem, and his establishment of the 
capital as a political and religious center. 

The selection of a capital was one of the critical 
questions facing David when he became king. At first 
he centered his rule in Hebron. But Hebron was too 
closely related to the southern tribes to be acceptable. 
Nor could he choose a city in the north. He finally 
settled on the city of Jerusalem, which had never 
belonged to any of the tribes of Israel. Jerusalem was a 
heavily fortified city that belonged to the Jebusites. It 
lay on the border between the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin. When the Israelites were wresting the land 
from the Canaanites and settling it, they left Jerusalem 
alone. 

By taking Jerusalem, David managed to eliminate a 
Canaanite enclave in the center of his land, as well as 
gain a city strategically located in which he could set 
up his government. The people of God now had a true 
capital, and for all time it would be at the center of their 
affections. 

David was a highly intelligent, brave king. He won 
numerous battles, made crucial decisions, and lived in 
favor with God for many years. One of the most 
noteworthy accomplishments of David was the estab¬ 
lishment of Jerusalem as the capital, and the yoking of 
the capital with the ark of the covenant—making it the 
seat of religion as well as of government. Jerusalem 
became known as the Holy City. Israel had developed 
into a unified nation. 

For deeper insight into King David, read the profile 
on David (Student's Resource, Resource E ). 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

• Anderson, Understanding the Old Testament, pp. 

177-88,190-91, 477-78. 

• Bright, A History of Israel, ch. 5. 

• Frank, Discovering the Biblical World, ch. 8. 


The Session Plan 

GETTING STARTED 

1. Vote on Election Day. 

As the class members enter, ask them to place 
newspaper articles on the table where the map(s) 
is/are displayed. Give each of them a ballot, and 


announce that it is election day; they must decide 
between two forms of government. In order to know 
the choices, they are to individually read 1 Samuel 8; 1 
Samuel 16:1-13, and 2 Samuel 5:1-10. After each 
person has read the scripture and marked his/her 
ballot, divide into two groups—the judges party and 
the kings party. They are to discuss reasons for their 
individual decisions and then draw up a party state¬ 
ment to be shared with the total class. Allow time for 
debate. The members are then allowed to change 
parties before the group vote. Hold the election and 
post on the chalkboard or newsprint the form of 
government selected. 

DEVELOPING THE SESSION 

2. Share About Capitals. 

Ask the class members who have brought items 
from other states or provinces to share them with the 
class. Circle on the map the capital(s) of the state(s) or 
province(s) represented. When this activity is com¬ 
pleted, have the class discuss some of the things they 
learned about the capitals (for instance: geographical 
locations, size of capital city, industry, etc.). Write the 
findings on the chalkboard or newsprint; then ask one 
person to read 2 Samuel 5:6-10. Follow this with 
individual reading of the portion of Resource E entitled 
“A Capital—A Symbol.” Have the group then list the 
reasons Jerusalem was made capital. Compare lists, 
noting similarities and differences. 

An additional activity, if time permits, would be to 
have members of the class consider the capital cities of 
their nation, state, or province. Why are they the 
capitals? Is the location of each a good one for today, 
and why or why not? If not, what would be a better 
location, and why? 


3. Explore the Symbol of the Ark of the Covenant. 

Look at Resource E. Encourage the group members 
to share feelings as they look at the picture. Who do 
the large eyes belong to? David’s wife? How would you 
describe the event portrayed in one word? How does 
David feel? Discuss David's relationship with God. 
What was David’s idea of worship? 


4. Learn a Psalm. 

Ask the resource person to teach the class Psalm 61 
as the class symbol of understanding and worship of 
David’s God, our Creator. 

(Suggestion: Perhaps the best way to have the psalm 
taught would be to have the musician sing a line and 
then have the young people sing it back to him/her.) 
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CONCLUDING THE SESSION 
5. Look Ahead. 


Assignment tor the Leaden Make any final arrange¬ 
ments regarding the visit by the resource person in the 
legal profession. • . . 


Assignment for the Class: Ask the students to read 
the profile on Deborah for the next class, Student’s 
Resource, Resource F. 

Ask each member to bring an article from a maga¬ 
zine or newspaper that has something to do with a trial, 
sentence, judgment, etc. (anything related to the judi¬ 
cial system function). 


6. Close. 

Close this session by having the class sing together 
Psalm 61, as set to music in activity 4. 
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Preparing for the Session 

BACKGROUND FOR THE LEADER 

At the time of the settlement of Canaan, the people 
of Israel were a loosely organized tribal community. 
The need fora governing system resulted in the tribal 
confederacy type of government, in which there was a 
natural “springing up” of judges when necessary. 
Entrusted with the responsibility of decision making, 
these gifted persons were given authority within the 
bounds of their individual tribes. However, they were 
recognized throughout the tribal confederacy as 
honored citizens. 

As the settlement of Canaan took on a more orga¬ 
nized form and faced threats from within and without, 
the need for a more deliberate form of government 
grew. Yet for many years the rule of the judges was the 
rule of the land. 

Deborah, the only woman of the Bible chosen by the 
people and lifted up to the high position of judge, lived 
during the period of the tribal confederacy, some 


thirteen centuries before Jesus' birth. It is believed that 
she was married to Lappidoth, about whom little is 
known. 

A keeper of the tabernacle lights, Deborah would, 
according to Edith Deen, "become the keeper of a new 
spiritual vision that would light all Israel." 1 She rose to 
power through her selection by the people of the tribe 
to serve as judge. As her reputation spread, Deborah 
was called upon to utilize her wisdom and deep 
commitment to God to counsel people, judge disputes, 
and ultimately serve as a deliverer. 

King Jabin of Canaan had oppressed the Israelites 
for twenty years, mistreating the women, children, and 
•land. The male leaders of Israel had lost their effective¬ 
ness, and many persons had turned to idol worship. 

Deborah felt called to speak out against this situ¬ 
ation, believing that God would be with her people if 
they repented. Her fervor prepared her for the greatest 


1. Edith Deen, All of the Women of the Bible. Harper & Row, 1955, 
p. 70. 
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test of her existence. Armed with God’s courage, 
Deborah summoned Barak, one of the top military 
leaders of the day, and together they made war plans. 
Barak was reluctant to go into battle against Jabin's 
mighty army, but announced that he would do so if 
Deborah would accompany him. Barak must have 
desired the spiritual guidance he felt Deborah pos¬ 
sessed (Judges 4:8). They went into battle together, 
Deborah revealing another facet of her courageous 
spirit and deep faith. 

In celebration of the victory that took place, a song 
was written of Deborah, and the most glowing of 
tributes given. The Bible sums up this courageous 
woman’s impact on history in Judges 5:31: "And the 
land had rest for forty years.” 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

• Anderson, Understanding the Old Testament, pp. 
149-52, 154, 533. 

• Comay, Who's Who in the Old Testament, pp. 102-3. 

• Deen, All of the Women of the Bible, pp. 69-74, 260, 
339. 


The Session Plan . . 

GETTING STARTED 

1. Judging, Then and Now. 

Class time will begin with the students sharing 
newspaper accounts of legal judgments. As each per¬ 
son reports, have the class note: 

1. The parties involved 

2. The circumstances surrounding the case 

3. The type of judgment required 

4. The decision of the judge 

Discuss insights into the role of the judicial system 
as reflected by the class reports. Follow with a listing 
on newsprint or chalkboard of the students’ percep¬ 
tions of the qualifications needed to be a judge. 

Divide the class into subgroups, and ask them to 
read Judges 4:1-14, looking for one of the following: 

• Who was Deborah and where did she serve as 
judge? 

• How was Deborah regarded by the male leaders? 

• What qualities of leadership did Deborah have? 

• What was Deborah’s judgment in this case? 

• What did Deborah do to assure the male leaders that 
her judgment was to be carried out? 


To the left of the previously recorded present-day 
judgments, list the findings of the subgroups beginning 
with Deborah’s qualifications, then moving to the cir¬ 
cumstances described, the type of judgment required 
and the decision that was made. Ask the group mem¬ 
bers to discuss similarities and differences. 

DEVELOPING THE SESSION 

2. Listen to Firsthand Judgments. 

If you were able to secure someone in your congre¬ 
gation or community who is in the judicial system, 
have her/him present during the first activity as ob¬ 
server. Then introduce the resource person for ques¬ 
tions and answers from the class about the role of 
judges. Follow this by letting the resource person 
share his/her particular role in the judicial systems. 
(See “Assignment for the Leader” at end of Session 1). 

3. Read a Song of Deborah/Vision of Victory. 

Returning to the Scriptures, invite the group to read 
Judges 5:1-31, the poetic retelling of the Israelites’ 
victory. This passage can be turned into a responsive 
reading by placing an L (for leader) beside the verses 
to be read by that person, and C by those verses to be 
read by the congregation (class). For example, in verse 
31: 

L: So perish all thine enemies, 0 Lord! 

C: But thy friends be like the sun as he rises in his 
might. 

CONCLUDING THE SESSION 

4. Look Ahead. 

Assignment for the Class: Ask the class to read the 
profile on King Solomon. 

Ask the students, also, to check magazines and 
newspapers, TV, radio, etc., for information on revolu¬ 
tions that are taking place in the world today. 

Assignment for the Leader. Make final arrangements 
for the press conference with Solomon. 

5. Close. 

Close with the Song of Deborah responsive reading 
written earlier, and the song "I, Even I, Will Sing Unto 
the Lord” in the Student's Resource, Resource F. 
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Preparing for the Session 


BACKGROUND FOR THE LEADER 

One of the recurring themes in history is the poten¬ 
tially corrupting nature of power, wealth, and success. 
Nation after nation has collapsed because it could not 
handle success. While Israel was probably not the 
largest or greatest nation to fall, it was one whose 
collapse has influenced the faith of three major reli¬ 
gions: Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Our study of 
Solomon focuses on the corruption caused by power 
and wealth. It is also a study of contrasts. 

Solomon was obviously a man of wisdom, insight, 
and creativity. He could see the talents of the people 
around him and find ways of using their skills for his 
own ends. He built unbelievably lavish buildings for 
that age and location. He developed smelting proce¬ 
dures for copper and iron. He promoted worldwide 


trade. Today we would call Solomon an industrial 
genius. 

In the process, however, Solomon failed to see what 
was happening to his people—the common people 
around him. He forgot the simplicity of the religious 
faith that had brought them to this place. One God? 
There were scores of gods being worshiped in Israel, 
most of them brought in by Solomon’s foreign wives. 
Solomon’s actions insulted the religious sensibilities of 
the people. 

Solomon conscripted his people into forced labor. 
He divided his territory into tax districts and placed the 
heavy burden of financing his building program and 
the tremendous overhead of the government upon the 
people. The eventual downfall of the united kingdom 
can be related to these activities of Solomon. The story 
of Solomon is a story of' contrasts—great wisdom, 
unbridled power, colossal stupidity. 

Solomon’s first action after ascending to the throne 
was to make his throne secure. He ordered the death 
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of his brother Adonijah, he banished the priest Abiathar 
(killing a priest was not within Solomon’s jurisdiction), 
and he also had David’s military men, Joab and Shimei 
killed. The throne was now his without resistance. 

It was a great time to become king. Israel was a 
strong nation and there were no other strong nations 
to vie for the position of "number one.” Solomon made 
alliances with several countries, including Tyre and 
Egypt. 

In an effort to unify his kingdom, Solomon divided 
the territory into twelve administrative units; each unit 
was responsible for supplying the governmental offi¬ 
cials with their provision for one month out of each 
year. These twelve districts did not coincide with the 
old tribal boundaries. In fact, the area of Judah 
(Solomon’s home area) was not included in any of the 
districts, which made Judah exempt from this form of 
taxation. What Solomon probably thought would 
strengthen the kingdom had just the opposite effect. It 
so demoralized the people that they revolted and, on 
the death of Solomon, the kingdom divided. 

Solomon gained a reputation as a man of great 
wisdom. He met the qualifications of wisdom (knowing 
the names of trees, plants, animals, birds, and fish; and 
knowing many proveros or wise sayings). But his 
actions seemed to lack what we might call "good horse 
sense.' Solomon ran the country into the ground by 
heavy taxation, and by offending the dignity and 
religious sensibilities of the people. 

Jeroboam was a chief of forced labor under 
Solomon. He was sickened by what he saw and tried to 
instigate a revolt against Solomon. When that failed, he 
fled for his life to Egypt where he remained until 
Solomon died. 

The people of the northern tribes rebelled against 
the son of Solomon, Rehoboam, and set up their own 
government with Jeroboam as their king. Thus, the 
kingdom split and the days of the great united kingdom 
of Israel were over, never to return again. 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

• Anderson, Understanding the Old Testament, pp. 88, 

188-197, 533-35. 

• Bright, A History of Israel, ch. 5. 

• Comay, Who's Who in the Old Testament, pp. 

358-370. 


The Session Plan 

GETTING STARTED 

1. Press conference with Solomon. 

As the students enter, give them a press pass that 
has a biblical reference on one side. Instruct them to 
look up their reference and then decide on a question 
to ask at the press conference with Solomon (based on 
their passage). References for the conference might 
include: 1 Kings 2:2; 1 Kings 2:46; 1 Kings 3:9; 1 Kings 
4:29-31; 1 Kings 6:11-14; 1 Kings 10:7; 1 Kings 11:9-13. 

Have the room set up for a press conference, with 
"Solomon” seated behind a table, and chairs for the 
"press" exactly opposite the speaker. After the press 
has had time to read passages and develop questions, 
introduce the resource person you have asked to be 
Solomon. Give Solomon time to make opening re¬ 
marks before the press begins questioning him. Allow 
twenty minutes maximum for the press conference. 
Bring it to a close and thank Solomon for taking the 
time for the conference. 

Give the students a few minutes to reflect on their 
impressions of Solomon and his kingdom. 

DEVELOPING THE SESSION 

2. Write Newspaper Articles. 

Have the students remove from their Student’s 
Resource the newspaper front-page format included 
on Resource G. Ask them to work individually and 
write articles on the front page of the newspaper. 
Instruct them to include the press conference exper¬ 
ience and an article concerning the unrest and revo¬ 
lution based on 1 Kings 12:1-20. Upon completion, 
allow sharing of two or three articles on the revolution. 
(These can be used as part of the worship experience 
in Session 13.) 

3. Look at Revolutions Today. 

As time permits, discuss with the class the types and 
roles of revolutions in today’s world. Begin by asking 
the question: Where are there revolutions going on in 
our world today? 

Allow those who brought in this information to share 
first. Then open up for total class discussion. Revo¬ 
lutions are complicated and complex; this is com¬ 
pounded by the fact that people never get completely 
unbiased information, no matter how objective re¬ 
porters try to be. Thus, during the discussion, en¬ 
courage exploring different viewpoints that might be 
presented, and help class members analyze, as well as 
they can under the circumstances, the sources of their 
information and the reasons for their views. 
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CONCLUDING THE SESSION 
4. Look Ahead. 

Assignment for. the Class: Assign 
Amos for the next session. 


the profile on 


5. Close. 

Close by using 1 Kings 8:56-61 as your prayer; or 
use this prayer by Solomon as a pattern for the 
members of the class to compose their own prayer, 
and then pray it together. 
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Preparing for the Session 

BACKGROUND FOR THE LEADER 

Every age has had persons regarded by the religious 
community as leaders. Throughout most of the history 
of Israel that we have studied so far, the religious 
leaders were also the political and social leaders of the 
community. They drew no distinction between the 
political and the religious life. If history was God’s 
arena, then politics was God’s media. 

After David all of that began to change. Politics 
became more pragmatic. While Solomon, and those 
kings who followed him in the north and south, carried 
out some religious functions, their primary role was 
one of expedient political leadership. This opened the 
way for a group of people who were particularly 
sensitive to the faith of the community and alert to the 
will of God in their midst. These people felt that they 
were speaking out for God in their day, and were called 
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“prophets.” Through words and symbolic actions they 
declared the will of God, urging the people to heed 
God’s will. 

There were many prophets. Only the words of a few 
have come down to us. There also were many profes¬ 
sional “prophets" who made their living by telling the 
king what he wanted to hear. The great prophets of 
Israel stood out from the rest because they spoke what 
were often uncomfortable words. They were fiery in 
zeal and aggressive in spirit. In this session we will look 
at Amos, one of the earliest and most down-to-earth of 
the prophets. 

When the kingdom of David and Solomon was 
divided upon Solomon’s death, the Northern Kingdom 
of Israel was larger than the Southern Kingdom of 
Judah. It had more of the natural resources and was 
the territory traversed by the trade routes. Its location 
adjacent to Syria made it an area of potential turmoil. 

In order to strengthen his kingdom, Jeroboam 
established centers of worship at Bethel and Dan 
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where the Israelites could fulfill their religious obli¬ 
gations without leaving Israelite territory. The writers of 
the material in the books of 1 and 2 Kings (who lived in 
Jerusalem) saw a fatal flaw in moving the center of 
worship away from Jerusalem, and they labeled this as 
the great sin of Jeroboam. All nineteen of the kings of 
Israel were condemned in turn by these writers be¬ 
cause they permitted the worship in Bethel and Dan to 
continue. They were condemned because they “walked 
in the sins of Jeroboam.” 

After the kingdom divided in 922 B.C., for fifty years, 
there was civil war between north and south. Then 
followed a period of relative prosperity and peace. 

Jeroboam II came to power in Israel in 786 B.C. It 
was a time when Syria, located just to the north of 
Israel, was militarily weak, having been suppressed by 
Assyria. Jeroboam II enlarged the boundaries of his 
kingdom, extending them farther to the north than in 
Solomon’s day. The trade routes that Solomon had 
controlled were now back in Israelite hands. It was a 
time of wealth and property. Archaeologists have un¬ 
covered fine ivories and great palaces in Samaria that 
date back to this period. The wealth, however, was not 
evenly distributed. The cries of an oppressed people, 
which Solomon had heard and ignored, were now 
directed against Jeroboam II. 

Into this period of prosperity came the prophet 
Amos, the first of a series of prophets whose oracles 
have been left to us in written form. We know little 
about Amos. He was a shepherd from Tekoa, a village 
just a few miles south of Jerusalem. Though Amos was 
from Judah, his message was delivered to Israel. 

Amos could see that trouble was brewing on the 
horizon. He saw the social and religious conditions of 
Israel, and he believed that God was at work in the 
political arena. He saw what the mighty nation of 
Assyria had done to Syria and recognized the threat of 
this gain to the Israelites. Amos warned of this threat in 
a stinging prophecy of God’s judgment. 

The profile on Amos (Student’s Resource, Resource 
H) will serve as a helpful background piece in prep¬ 
aration for your class session. 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

• Anderson, Understanding the Old Testament, pp. 

270-279. 

• Beck, Our Biblical Heritage, pp. 49-51. 


The Session Plan 

GETTING STARTED 

1. Look at Wealth, Society, and Corruption. 

Set up a display of print resources including as 
many pictures and photos as you can find on wealth 
and society. Use the photo montage on Resource H as 
a beginning. As the class members enter, ask them to 
choose one or two pictures or photographs and write a 
story about what they see in them. After this assign¬ 
ment is completed, have them share their stories. 
Relate the stories to the signs of the times in Amos’ 
day. Divide the class into subgroups to read Amos 4:1 
and 8:4-10. Ask the groups to list briefly the similarities 
between Amos’ time and their impressions of our time 
based on the story activity. As the total group reviews 
their findings, note the comparisons. 

DEVELOPING THE SESSION 

2. Develop a Definition of Prophet. 

Ask the class to brainstorm the definition of a 
prophet. After all ideas are exhausted, ask the class 
members to look up the term in several books (for 
instance, The Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible, a 
Bible encyclopedia, or Webster's New International 
Dictionary). Adjust previous definitions and ideas and 
try to arrive at a definition that is acceptable to all 
members of the class. 

3. Describe Contemporary Prophets. 

Divide the class into subgroups and ask them to 
choose several persons in recent years who they 
would classify as contemporary prophets. After they 
have made their selections, ask them to discuss in their 
groups why these persons are/were prophets. Then 
read Amos’ key message in Amos 3:1-8. What are the 
chosen contemporary prophets’ messages to society? 
Have each group report to the whole class its findings. 

The messages of contemporary prophets like those 
of prophets in any age, are not always received with 
enthusiasm. Look at Resource H, which depicts the 
confrontation between Amaziah and Amos. What does 
the picture tell us about Amos and Amaziah? Then ask 
the members to read silently Amos 7:10-15 to imagine 
the reaction to Amos’ message. Explore why prophets’ 
messages are often rejected. What are some of the 
evils that Amos was called to preach against? What 
would be some issues Amos might preach against in 
our society? What are some things that happen to 
contemporary prophets? How would the members of 
the group rate the church, in general, on its response 
to prophets? 
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4. Compose Prayers of Forgiveness and Petition. 

If we hear the words of Amos and our contemporary 
prophets, then we are called to respond in prayer to 
our God. We must seek forgiveness and ask for God’s 
aid in the building of our relationships as God intended. 

Ask the class to read Amos 5:14-15, 21-24. Then, 
working in small groups, ask the members to compose 
prayers for forgiveness and prayers of petition. Each 
group should focus on only one type of prayer, so take 
a few moments for them to decide which they will 
choose. Share the choices before beginning work. 
(Save these prayers for possible use in Session 13.) 


CONCLUDING THE SESSION 

5. Look Ahead. 

Assignment for the Class: Ask the class to read the 
profile on Huldah for the next session. 

Assignment for the Leader. Looking ahead to Ses¬ 
sion 11, make arrangements for a resource person to 
come to speak on the factors surrounding the life of a 
person who is in some sort of exile. You could invite 
someone who is knowledgeable of the immigration of 
her/his family to the U.S. or Canada, a refugee from 
another country, or a worker in an agency that deals 
with displaced persons. 


6. Close. 

Close with the prayers for forgiveness and prayers of 
petition that the members have written in their small 
groups. 
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upplies:- Bibles, posted listing of charactersfor r$ep 
lay, newsprint/markers, making taps V . 


Psay, 

Qtu&nfs Rcssurcs: Resource 


s ftss fessssonf srs mm 


1%,©. State some reforms needed today. 

'■■■fi'c* ' ' ■ ' '■;••• ' 

^BibSica!■ Cbnfent.^'.'' ::’ ; j v^.- : "-'vy':- 

jv"" '' ' ' ' 


D&relojtfng.tite Session. - • ; , v-\ 

. 2. Discover Clues About Huldah; - 
Consider; Reform. 


mm 

-M fe 

'. r :- iw 
■ ..• amM* 


:'. Ccibcfudincj lbs Session y'v’K-r.-/:;. 
4. Look Ahead. • v vvv -f : -: : f ^ 


^^Kings 21-23 ■ 5. Close; ^ •/>%$$< r 


Preparing for the Session 

BACKGROUND FOR THE LEADER 

A prophet during the time of King Josiah, Huldah is 
not a biblical figure with whom many of us are familiar. 
Yet it is Huldah whose decision affected the worship 
and religion of all the people of Judah. 

Around 621 B.C. King Josiah was having the 
Jerusalem temple repaired. During the restoration 
period, the high priest discovered a scroll containing 
worship rite mandates for the people of God. Claiming 
to go back to the time of Moses, the scroll had 
apparently been discarded and eventually lost for a 
long period of time. Some scholars think that the scroll 
contained chapters 12 through 26 of Deuteronomy. 
Whatever the content of the scroll, when it was read to 
Josiah, he was greatly disturbed because the people 
had strayed so far from the guidelines and command¬ 
ments of God. Josiah repented, and sought the 
guidance of a prophet with the ability and faith to 
determine the scroll’s authenticity. The scroll was 
brought to Huldah. Huldah’s reputation must have 


been of such magnitude that even King Josiah would 
not send for her but had the scroll taken to her. 

After reading the scroll, Huldah determined that the 
words were revelations of God and should be adhered 
to by the people of God. She also told King Josiah that 
although the people had strayed so far from these 
words of God, the days of punishment would not come 
until after the king’s death. 

Josiah made a covenant with God to begin reforms 
and to bring the people back to worship of God 
according to the commandments set forth in the scroll, 
or “book of the Law.” One of the reforms was to 
eliminate idol worship from the land. 

Thus began a new period in the life of Israel—with 
_ Huldah’s prophetic judgment altering the religious 
practices of the Hebrews. She did, in fact, help to 
shape the life and faith of Israel. 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

• Anderson, Understanding the Old Testament, p. 349. 

• Comay, Who’s Who in the Old Testament, pp. 
159-160. 

• Deen, All of the Women of the Bible, pp. 143-45,269. 
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The Session Plan 

GETTING STARTED 

1. Discovery Role-Play. 

Discovery of the Book of the Law 

Characters: 

Josiah Ahikam Huldah 

Shaphan Achbor Reader 

Hilkiah Asaiah 

As the students enter, ask them to read 2 Kings 22:3- 
20. When all have finished reading, announce that they 
are to role-play the story that they have just read. List 
the characters and ask for volunteers. Include a reader 
to set the stage for the story and to read any parts the 
group requests. Give the class a few moments to 
prepare. After the role play is complete, discuss the 
feelings and impressions both the actors and any 
observers noted. 

DEVELOPING THE SESSION 

2. Discover Clues About Huldah. 

Having set the stage for understanding the important 
role of Huldah, divide the class into subgroups. Give 
each group one or two of the words listed below and 
have them find the verses that reveal these characteris¬ 
tics of Huldah. The Bible selections for investigation 
are: 2 Kings 22:3-20 and 2 Chronicles 34:22-28. The 
profile on Huldah may also be used. 

Group Words 

Prophet Righteous Humble 

Wife Perceptive Devout 


An additional way of describing Huldah is to look at 
the art on Resource I, “Huldah .Evaluates the Scroll." 
Invite responses from the group as to how they might 
describe Huldah by looking at the picture. How would 
you feel in the presence of someone who looks like 
this? Imagine Huldah speaking to your church, what 
would she say? 

Have each subgroup reports its findings, recording 
the insights on newsprint. After all have reviewed their 
discoveries, compile the information into a profile of 
Huldah. 

3. Consider Reform. 

Consider with the total group the effects of the 
discovery of the book of the Law. After ideas have been 
voiced, ask one person to read aloud 2 Kings 23:1 -5. In 
these verses, a call to reform is made to the people. 
Invite the group members to state some reforms 
needed today to bring us once again to a deeper faith. 
(These statements could be used in the meditation 
portion of a worship service.) 


Assignment for the Class: Ask the class to read the 
profile on Jeremiah, Student's Resource, Resource J. 


Close this session with a prayer incorporating the 
reform statements from activity 3. 



CONCLUDING THE SESSION 

4. Look Ahead. 


5. Close. 
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Psoai ''V ; . ^ 

i§|. The purposapltiiis session i$ to explore the work 
p§pf the youthful prophet Jeremiah in Judah and- toe 
1 identify persons and conditions used' in God’s 
.'judgment. : ...viT'V :v: --y-v:- . 

^ Learning Ob|ec5iyss : T v'.. :C : "; 

: By the end of the session, the students should be 
able to: ! ~ 

° Relate the’bail of Jeremiah to a situation where 
they were “called” to do Something they, weren't 
f sure they could handle. : v;.>■:. 

o State the conditfons that led to God’s judgment of 
Judah, and the role of Babylon in this judgment; 
o Symbolically on slides express essentia! components 
^ of Jeremiah's prophecy: 

.^Biblical Content ■ 


*v»rvt>vei*<te* * V •:: 


Session Et$$§fr ." £f?§f£ 

. ' Jeremiah t ‘ : v - Jeremiah 25:3-14 


Jeremiah 2—-5 


Jeremiah 30:1-3 


•Background: 

Jeremiah 1—7, 19, 25, 30—31 




vr • Jeremiah TM-T, 21-28 Jeremiah 31:1-4, 7-9, 31-33 
Jeremiah 19:1-11 ..-u. , 0 - 

■■:-Reso wcm ?tea'd.ed ••.-•■■. : •. 

Supplies: Pencils, writing paper. Bibles, index cards, 
newsprint/markers, write-on slides/pens (or use 
matte acetate cut to fit slide mounts), slide projector 
-;.:,Studenfs Resource: Resource J . 

. This Session in Brief' 

Getting Started 

1 . Reflect on Being Called. 

Developing toe Session' ' _>♦. 

2 . Go and Proclaim. 

3. Create Symbols of Judgment and Hope. 

'Concluding tee Session ' './/.••• 

4..Loolc v Ahead. •.^ , V.J \ 

.. i 5. Clciev ; ...; 


fees ' - $ ■■ ’ 


Preparing for the Session 

BACKGROUND FOR THE LEADER 

The prophets were persons who could see the hand 
of God in the events of history. Jeremiah, and nearly all 
of the pre-exile prophets, saw the hand of God judging 
the people for their failure to worship Yahweh only. It 
made no difference that the Judeans were the chosen 
people of God and the Babylonians were nonbe¬ 
lievers—God was using the nonbelievers to punish the 
believers. The Babylonians certainly did not consider 
that they acted as the hand of the God of Judah. But 
the small nation in the remote hill country between the 
great powers of Babylonia and Egypt had an inter¬ 
pretation of history that enabled them to survive blows 
and to see in them God’s promise of forgiveness and a 
call to a new day of faithfulness. 

In this session we will look at the amazing prophet 
Jeremiah. His words and deeds were not welcomed by 
the people, yet Jeremiah continued to preach faithfully 


the word of God as he was able to see it. In his person 
he symbolized the suffering his nation would go 
through—to the point of captivity and, apparently, 
death. 

Toward the end of Josiah’s reign the kingdom of 
Judah was caught up in heavy international turmoil. 
The Babylonians attacked Nineveh, the capital of 
Assyria, and captured it in 612 B.C. A few years later, 
Assyrian power completely collapsed. Egypt saw in 
this Mesopotamian feud an opportunity to take over. In 
609 B.C. Pharaoh Neco took an army to the Euphrates 
to help Assyria. At Megiddo, Neco met Josiah, who 
had thrown in his lot with the Babylonians. Josiah was 
killed in the battle. Neco marched on to the Euphrates 
River only to meet .defeat by the Babylonians at the 
Battle of Carchemish in 650 B.C. 

Babylon became a power as great and as terrifying 
as Assyria had been. In December of 598 B.C. Babylon 
marched against Judah’s King Jehoiakim, who died 
that same month. Jehoiakim was succeeded by his 
son, Jehoiachin, who surrendered himself, his mother, 
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and his wives. They were taken to Babylon along with 
many of the important citizens of Judah in 597 B.C. 

Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian king, put Mat- 
taniah, a son of Josiah, on the throne and changed his 
name to Zedekiah. Zedekiah had a rough time because 
he was not a strong leader and because all of the other 
leaders at the court had been deported. He felt under 
pressure to cooperate with Egypt. For this reason, the 
wrath of Babylon descended on Judah and in 586 B.C. 
Jerusalem was destroyed. With that came the end of 
Judah, the second deportation of leaders, and the 
beginning of the period known as the exile. 

The prophet Jeremiah, who began his prophecy 
toward the close of Josiah’s reign, continued in 
Jerusalem following the fall of Jerusalem. This session 
is designed to introduce the youthful Jeremiah to the 
students, indicating that important roles in the life of 
God’s people are not determined by age. The essential 
elements of God's message and the conditions that led 
to God’s judgment are also explored. 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

• Anderson, Understanding the Old Testament, pp. 
343-48, 372-96. 

• Bright, A History of Israel, ch. 8. , 

• Frank, Discovering the Biblical World, ch. 10. 


The Session Plan 

GETTING STARTED 

1. Reflect on Being Called. 

As individuals enter, give them a piece of writing 
paper and ask them to find a spot within the room, 
where they can sit alone. Instruct them to write an 
account of being called to do something they were not 
quite sure they could handle. After this assignment is 
completed, call them to you. Allow those who wish to 
share their accounts to do so, and then have a member 
of the class read Jeremiah 1. Discuss with the class 
members similarities and differences between Jere¬ 
miah’s call and their calls. 

DEVELOPING THE SESSION 

2. Go and Proclaim. 

Pair off the class into six groups of two (if possible). 
Give each pair an index card on which is written one of 
the following passages: Jeremiah 2; 3; 4; 5; 7:1-7; 25:8- 
14. (You may want to work in three groups, each group 
assigned two of the passages, if the class is small.) Ask 
them to read carefully their passages and write down 
on a piece of newsprint the reasons God found it 
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necessary to bring judgment on Judah. When they 
complete their task, ask them to hang their newsprint 
responses at a designated place in the room for all to 
see. 

Have the entire group gather where they can read 
the newsprint. Each pair of students should report on 
its passage. Following the reports, point out to the 
group the fact that each passage utilizes a great deal of 
symbolism. Talk about some of the symbolism they 
found in their accounts. 

3. Create Symbols of Judgment and Hope. 

Divide the class into three groups, giving each group 
several write-on slides and markers. Ask them now to 
become “symbol writers" as we witnessed in the pas¬ 
sages studied earlier. Give each group another index 
card with two selections noted from the list below. 
Request that the passages be read and carefully 
studied for symbolism. Then ask them to draw a 
symbol that reflects each of the passages on a write-on 
slide, to be shared at the close of the class. An example 
of a possible symbol might be a figure looking back¬ 
ward, to represent Jeremiah 7:21-28. 

An example of a symbolic way of looking at the 
messages of Jeremiah is to look at the art, "The Call of 
Jeremiah," on Resource J. What feelings does the pot 
of bubbling liquid bring to. mind? What about the 
symbol of the rod? Can you sense what Israel might 
feel like from looking at the picture? 

Scripture Readings 

Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 

7:21-28 30:1-3 31:7-9 

19:1-11 31:1-4 31:31-33 

After each group has completed the task, place the 
slides into a projector. Close the session by viewing the 
appropriate symbol slides as the passages are read. 
(This particular slide show could be incorporated into 
the worship service in Session 13.) 

CONCLUDING THE SESSION 

4. Look Ahead. 

Assignment tor the Class: Ask the class members to 
bring in selected photos of other homes, cities, states, 
or countries in which they have lived, and be prepared 
to talk about these photos in the next class session. 

Assignment for the Leader. Secure worship resource 
persons as aides for Session 13. 

5. Close. 

Review the last few slides of the production, repeat¬ 
ing Jeremiah 31:31-33. Lead the class in a prayer of 
thanksgiving for the new covenant revealed in Jesus 
Christ. 
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^Sjlft^plirpose of this session is to examine changes 
jt|n the, peopte of Israel during the Babylonian exile 
Ifgafod the role of the prophet Isaiah in preparing the 
ppwaeiites'for the end of the exile and the return to their 
//homeland. 

Breaming Objectives 

By the end of the session; the students should be 
able to: . : / 

/ • Identify emotions and conditions surrounding 
/// time of exile. 

* Relate the Babylonian exile to present-day exiles. 

• Communicate through poetry the elements of 
comfort and hope brought to the exiled people. 

Biblical Content .'•■■■,/' /■///••// ’//v/;/ 

-Background: ' 

./;: Psalm /37 -■ '...-v/;//. .///>/:' ;/// ;>■ / 

;/ Isaiah 40—55 i .// ;: ,/'//;// ////f/ / ■ ■/ 

Book of Lamentations ’•■■ 


Session Emphasis: 
Psalm 137 
Isaiah 40:1-5; 9-11 
Isaiah 41:17-20 
Isaiah 42:5-9 

Resources deeded] 




Isaiah 44:23-28 
Isaiah 55:1-5,12-13^/'] 
Lamentations 2:1-9 I 


Supplies: Photos of places class members have 
lived, display area for photos, newsprint/markers, 
resource person on displaced (exiled) persons,. 
Bibles, writing paper, pens/pencils 
Student’s Resource: Resource K /#:. 

This Session In Brief •:?§ 




v-v/y/,;; 

W$8M j 


Getting Started 

1. Share Moving Moments. 

Developing the Session 

2. Listen to Resource Person—“Being Displaced// 

3. Discuss Prophet of Hope. \ |i|| 

A. Create Poetry of Hope. .. 

Concluding the Session 
5. Look Ahead. 

' 6. Close. : ■ • ■'' > : \ V. • 






Preparing for the Session 

BACKGROUND FOR THE LEADER 

Most people who suffer great tragedies feel that they 
are not entirely deserved. No doubt this was the feeling 
of those persons who had been members of the 
community of faith in Judah who found themselves in 
exile by the waters of Babylon. Certainly the prophet 
who has come to be known as Second Isaiah felt that 
the tragedies that befell Judah were not deserved when 
he wrote that Jerusalem had already received from 
God double for all its sins. 

Being deported must be a traumatic experience for 
anyone. A simple move from one place to another is 
bad enough. When you couple the move with feelings 
of defeat and lack of freedom about the decision, the 
experience becomes a traumatic one. Such was the 


experience of the exiled people of Judah. Loved ones 
were left behind. The journey was a tough one. Out of 
these trying times came two of the most interesting 
prophets, Ezekiel and Second Isaiah. We will look at 
Isaiah in this session. 

In the year 586 B.C., Jerusalem was destroyed and 
the national life of Judah ended at the hands of the 
Babylonians. In three separate deportations, most of 
the leaders of Judah were taken to Babylon. Countless 
others fled to Egypt and other lands. These refugees 
began a dispersion that continues today. 

The dispersion had a significant effect on the faith of 
Israel. Judah's faith was based on the temple worship 
in Jerusalem. When the temple was destroyed, the faith 
of the people had to come to terms with that occur¬ 
rence. Josiah’s requirement that all the people meet in 
the temple at Jerusalem could not be carried out. To 
replace this requirement, other emphases rose in promi¬ 
nence. The sabbath as a holy day became more 
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important. The people found a new inspiration and 
hope in their songs and hymns. Prayer found a new 
place in their lives. The exiles must have gathered in 
groups to sing songs and pray and review in worship 
the significant events of their past. 

The exile did not destroy Judah’s faith. Rather, it 
placed a severe test upon it through which the exiles 
grew. Their faith was nurtured, modified, and made 
strong through the hardships of their struggle. 

Even the mighty Babylonians could not last forever. 
It is one of the characteristics of history that nations 
rise and fall—and the greater the rise, the greater the 
fall. In 539 B.C. Babylon fell to the Persians, under the 
rule of Cyrus. Cyrus was a different type of ruler than 
were the Babylonian kings Nebuchadnezzar and 
Nabonidus. Cyrus was extraordinarily benevolent and 
humane, and has been called one of the most en¬ 
lightened rulers in human history. 

The fall of Jerusalem not only marked the end of the 
nation of Judah, but it marked the virtual end of the 
judgmental type of prophecy. From Amos on to the fall 
of Jerusalem, the major theme of all the prophets was 
the condemnation of the people because of their sin. 
After the fall of Jerusalem, the word of God for the 
people was different. What the people needed was 
hope. So the prophetic message, with the exception of 
Malachi, was a message of comfort. 

During the period of exile a new prophet emerged in 
Babylonia. We find his writings in the 40th through the 
55th chapters of Isaiah. Because of the difference in 
historical circumstances and writing style, it is unlikely 
that this prophet was the Isaiah of Jerusalem who 
wrote Isaiah 1—39. “Second Isaiah" is the name given 
to the author of chapters 40—55. 

An essential part of the exilic period was God’s 
message of comfort and the assurance of a new 
covenant—a covenant of the heart. That was the 
message brought by Second Isaiah. Unlike the mes¬ 
sages of previous prophets, the message of Second 
Isaiah is one of hope. A new day would dawn for the 
people of Judah—and Second Isaiah helped to awaken 
them to it. 

In this session the students will explore the emotions 
and conditions facing the people in the exile period, 
and will be introduced to the remarkable prophet, 
Second Isaiah. The profile on Second Isaiah, Student’s 
Resource, Resource K, will aid you in your prepar¬ 
ations. 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

• Anderson, Understanding the Old Testament, pp. 
438-70. 

• Bright, A History of Israel, ch. 9. 
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The Session Plan 

GETTING STARTED 

1. Share Moving Moments. 

Ask the class members to share their photos of 
places where they have lived. After the photos are 
shared, ask different students how they felt when they 
had to move to a new, unfamiliar place—a place where 
they didn’t want to live. List their responses on an 
“Emotions Chart” made from a piece of newsprint 
divided by a vertical line down the middle. Place class 
remarks on the left side. Then ask the class to read 
Lamentations 2:1-9 and Psalm 137, reflecting on the 
feelings the people of Israel must have been experi¬ 
encing. List insights from this activity on the right side 
of the "Emotions Chart.” 

DEVELOPING THE SESSION 

2. Listen to Resource Person—“Being Displaced.” 

Introduce the resource person to the class. After the 
person’s presentation, allow adequate time for ques¬ 
tions and answers (total time approximately twenty 
minutes). Close the conversation. Thank the resource 
person for being present, and ask the class to review 
the “Emotions Chart.” Add any additional insights from 
the resource person and/or that the class omitted 
earlier. 

Note: Many churches have sponsored refugees in 
the last few years, and there may be refugees in your 
area who would be willing to share a firsthand exper¬ 
ience of what it means to be an exile. If your resource 
person is a refugee, you may want to negotiate a 
longer time period for this activity, or the class may 
want to continue the contact at another time, such as a 
Sunday evening. 

3. Discuss Prophet of Hope. 

Ask the class to read the profile on Second Isaiah in 
their Student’s Resource. Follow this by dividing the 
class into subgroups, asking them to discover some of 
the essential message(s) of Second Isaiah. Passages to 
study in Isaiah are listed under “Biblical Content." 


_ 4. Create Poetry of Hope. 

Reflecting on the findings of the class concerning 
Second Isaiah's message to the Israelites, ask each of 
the subgroups to write a poem, reflecting their under¬ 
standing of the prophet’s words. 

Before the poetry writing begins, look at the art on 
Resource K, “God Comforts Israel.” Here the relation¬ 
ship of Israel is depicted as a mother and child. The 
artist depicts the child as broken after the exile. God 
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provides comfort, like arms wrapped around us. How 
do class members feel about this image of Israel? Does 
it help start the process of writing your own poem? 

CONCLUDING THE SESSION 
5. Look Ahead. 

Assignment for the Class: Ask the class to read the 
profile sheet on Ezra. 


Assignment for the Leader: In preparation for Ses¬ 
sion 12 you will need to make a cassette recording of 
sounds simulating the excitement of exiles returning 
home. 

6. Close. 

Bring this session to a close by having the class 
gather in a circle and read the various poems written 
by the subgroups. 
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tpsGoal 

!§- The purpose' of this session is to study how Israel 
^'survived as a people and as a religion, and how the 
5 “exile teacher" aided in this process. 

: : ; ■ V 

Learning Objectives 

By the end of the session, the students should be 
j able to: 

i ° Name stabilizing factors that aided in the survival 
[/ of the Israelite people. 

j ° Discuss the person Ezra and state his mission among 
<■' the Jewish minority in restored Jerusalem, 
j o Design emblems symbolizing the return of the 
Israelites to Jerusalem. 

j o Identify present-day groups struggling for identity 
i in the world and write a benediction about those 
[ft;: groups. 'X 

^Biblical Content 

^Background:;, /•’.V •, -■ 

Book of Ezra ' 

PM. Book of Nehemiah 



Ezra 1:1-4, 8-11 
Ezra 3 
Ezra 6:18-22 
Ezra 7:1-10, 25-28 

Resources-. Weeded., 

Supplies: Cassette recording of crowd sounds and 
shouts; "We're going home!” “We're going home!” 
cassette player, copy of Ezra 1:2-4, written as a 
decree, Bibles, writing paper, pencils, newsprint/- 
color markers, white Pellor. cut in squares (see 
fabric stores), newspaper and magazine articles of 
groups struggling for acknowledgment 
Student’s Resource: Resource L 

This Session in Brief ■ 

- Getting Started . 

1. Explore the Survival. 

Developing the Session : ■ 

2. Imagine the Exile Teacher. , 

3. Create Emblems of Faith. 

4. Discover Present-Day Struggle Groups. 

Concluding the Session 

5. Look Ahead.' 

■ 6. Close. 


Preparing for the Session 

BACKGROUND FOR THE LEADER 

It is often with mixed feelings that a person moves 
back home. We all feel some attachment to our home 
territory, and the thought of going back to familiar turf 
and old friends is appealing; but then comes the 
realization that home wiil never again be the home that 
it once was. Intervening experiences have made us 
different people. The friends we once knew have 
become different also. The buildings may have deter¬ 
iorated. It is not possible simply to pick up life where 
we left off. We must make a completely new start. 

This was the experience of the Jews returning from 
exile—only more so. They had been gone for forty- 
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eight years or more. Many of those returning had been 
very young when they left Judah. They came back to 
the ruins of their former homes. Most of their friends 
had either died or fled the country, to be replaced by 
imports from other lands. For those Jews who had 
been born in Babylon, in a very real sense “going 
home" was actually “leaving home." 

The stabilizing factor in this time of change was the 
religious faith and the sense of community that held 
the Israelites together across national boundaries. The 
trip home would not be easy, but return they must. 
Their faith required that they establish a base in their 
promised land. 

In 539 B.C. Cyrus took Babylon without resistance. 
His way of dealirg with conquered people was much 
different than that of previous conquerors. He felt that 
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subject people would cause him less trouble if they 
could be content—live in their own land and practice 
their own religion. Thus, in 538 B.C., Cyrus delivered 
an edict that allowed the Israelites to return to 
Palestine, ordered the temple at Jerusalem to be rebuilt 
with support from the Persian treasury, and com¬ 
manded that the vessels taken by Nebuchadnezzar 
from the temple be returned. Shortly after the edict, a 
group of Jews left for their homeland—the land of their 
dreams. 

Not all of the deported Israelites and their families 
returned. At first only a small number made the trip. 
Many of the others had roots sunk in Babylon to the 
point where they were not prepared to give it all up for 
the uncertainty of Palestine. Many were established in 
business. Many also had become disenchanted by the 
religion of Israel and had adopted Marduk, the god of 
the Babylonians. 

Shesh-bazzar was the leader of the first group of 
returnees. He was the son of Jehoiachin and therefore 
of the lineage of David. Cyrus entrusted to Shesh- 
bazzar the temple vessels that the Babylonians had 
removed when Jerusalem was sacked. 

On their return, the Israelites found their land in 
shambles. Jerusalem was in ruin, as were all of the 
fortified cities. Marauding bands had taken'everything 
of value from the land. Judah was poverty-stricken. 

In the second year after their return, the Jews began 
to lay the foundation for their temple. The people in 
Samaria offered to help, but their offer was rejected. 
The Samaritans were a racially mixed people, the 
result of Israelite intermarriage with those persons sent 
in by the Assyrians to occupy the land. Their worship 
had also become distorted. Therefore, the Jews wanted 
nothing to do with them. When their offer to help was 
turned down, the Samaritans raised an objection to the 
building. The Persian authorities conducted an investi¬ 
gation and found everything to be in order. The build¬ 
ing was resumed, and this time with some funding by 
taxation. 

Aware of the fact that there had been major adjust¬ 
ments and reentry problems for those who had re¬ 
turned to their homeland, the priest Ezra secured funds 
to aid in the long resettlement of Jerusalem by the 
Israelites. This took place around 458 B.C., sixty years 
after Cyrus delivered his proclamation. Ezra went to 
Jerusalem and served as a teacher and key leader in 
the restoration of Judah. 

The class session will explore the stabilizing factors 
aiding in the Israelites’ survival of the exile and tran¬ 
sition period. It also will provide an opportunity to loo.': 
at present-day exile groups. 

The profile of Ezra, Student’s Resource, Resource L, 
discusses in more detail the role of Ezra in the resettle¬ 
ment of the Israelites in Judah. 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

• Anderson, Understanding the Qld Testament, pp. 
475-77,488-90, 493-98. 

• Bright, A History of Israel, ch. 10. 

• Frank, Discovering the Biblical World, pp. 146-47. 

The Session Plan 

GETTING STARTED 

1. Explore the Survival. 

As the class members enter, play the cassette tape 
recording that you have made to simulate the excite¬ 
ment of going home. Instruct them to go to the far end 
of the classroom and read Cyrus’s decree (which you 
will already have written on newsprint), then return to 
their seats for further instruction. When all are seated, 
turn off the cassette player and announce that they 
have survived the exile and now are to return to 
Jerusalem to rebuild the temple. But how have they 
managed to survive? Point to newsprint, on which the 
following scripture references have been posted: 

Ezra 1:1-4,8-11 Ezra 3 

Ezra 6:19-22 Ezra 7:1-10, 25-28 

Divide the class into four subgroups and assign one 
of the passages to each group. Instruct them to read 
the passage and then discuss the characteristics and 
factors that have aided them thus far as a people. After 
the assignment is completed, have each group report, 
writing the findings on newsprint beside the appro¬ 
priate passage. 

DEVELOPING THE SESSION 

2. Imagine the Exile Teacher. 

Ask the total class to read carefully the profile on 
Ezra. Discuss the person Ezra and the significance of 
his mission. Look at the art "Ezra Prays for the Sins of 
the People," Resource L, and invite the group members 
response. How would they describe Ezra? his feelings? 

3. Create Emblems of Faith. 

Give a Pellon square to each member. (Pellon is 
similar to felt but costs less, and is available in fabric 
_ stores.) Instruct them to design an emblem of faith that 
symbolizes the Israelite’s return to Jerusalem. Supply 
felt-tip markers of many colors. (See the illustrations 
on page 46 for example.) Allow time for explanation of 
emblems. 

4. Discover Present-Day Struggle Groups. 

Engage the members of the class in a discussion/ 
identification of groups that are struggling for 
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acknowledgment and aid. Below are a few examples to 
be used if the class has difficulty identifying such 
groups: 

• Simple-lifestyle proponents 

• Vietnam veterans 

« Migrant farm workers 

• Displaced persons in this country—such as Haitians, 
Cambodians, El Salvadorans, Guatemalans 

• Equal-rights groups 

If time permits and you have the opportunity, collect 
newspaper and magazine articles and other resources 
of groups who are struggling for acknowledgment. 
Encourage the members to look through these for 
ideas and questions before you begin the discussion. 



CONCLUDING THE SESSION 

5. Look Ahead. 

Assignment for the Class: Remind the class of the 
importance of their presence at the next class session, 
in order to plan the congregational worship experience. 

6. Close. 

Ask the class to close with a litany benediction for 
the displaced and unrecognized people of our world- 
listing those mentioned in class. 

Possible Format for Benediction: 

Go out into the world, rejoicing in God’s presence 
and recognizing (partial listing of present-day exiles/ 
groups from activity 4). . . Remembering the exiled 
people of Israel and the displaced persons of today, 
the (finish listing). . . act, love, and live as people of 
God. Amen. 
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GoaS 

The purpose of this session is to develop a con¬ 
gregational worship service using elements of wor¬ 
ship created during this study. 

learning Ghpofes • 

By the end of the session, the students should be 
able to: 

o Develop a congregational worship service. 

•® Take responsibility for one segment of the wor¬ 
ship service, recalling assignments made in Ses- 
sion 4. 

| 9 Prepare for leading the worship service (to be held 
| within three weeks). 

| © Demonstrate an understanding of the components 
i ;that make up worship and of the role of worship in 
| their religious life. 


person(s) on worship, worship 
format and assignments from Session 4, worship 
components from Sessions 1-12, work areas, writing 
paper, pencils, one copy (for each work group) of 
the order of worship utilized in their planning i 

Sfesskafo Kecoisirce: Resource D j 

' ! 

Ttnas Session in Brief i 

:i i 

Getfjng Started . ! 

1. Review the Order of Worship. I 

2. Review Assignments. ] 

;J 

Developing uio Session .. . • 

3. Work on Worship Assignments \ 

(Resource Person). 

Concluding the Session 

4. Look Ahead, 

5. Close. 

6. A Note from the Writer. 


Preparing for the Session 

BACKGROUND FOR THE LEADER 

Worship In the Old Testament Worship as the expres¬ 
sion of the relationship between God and people is a 
central factor of biblical history. 

In Old Testament times, worship was a focal point of 
the religious practices of believers. Basically, there 
were two forms of worship present during the time of 
the Old Testament. The first is pre-Mosaic or patri¬ 
archal worship. This form of worship was characterized 
by the individual, personal, and informal worship prac¬ 
tices of a nomadic people. 

The second form is known as theocratic worship. It 
evolved out of the time period when the people of 
Israel were developing into an organized nation- 
stressing a more corporate and comprehensive life¬ 
style. The worship experiences of the nation began to 
reflect the overall system. Listings of worship beha¬ 
viors, laws, and directives began to mold the once 
informal, personal worship life of the people of Israel 
ifito a formal, corporate experience. 


Throughout church history, worship has been re¬ 
vealed as central to the faith. Because of this fact, and 
because this study reflects the time period of form¬ 
alized worship, we have incorporated worship into this 
course. 

Please note: Because of the importance of the 
worship components to the understanding of the reli¬ 
gious life of the “people of promise” in Bible times and 
now, you are challenged to develop a corporate wor¬ 
ship experience for your church, utilizing the planning 
suggestions in this session. 

Secure the endorsement and aid of the pastor(s), 
church staff, and/or worship committee in planning for 
the worship experience. 

Tile Session Plan 

GETTING STARTED 
1. Review the Order of Worship. 

As the class enters, ask them to take out the order of 
worship with assignments that were made during 
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Session 4, noted on page 21 of this book and on 
Resource D of the Student’s Resource. Ask the class to 
review the sheet. Present again the agreed-upon- 
plan—to develop a worship service to be held on 
(date), in (place), and for (congregation, or other group 
for whom the service will be held). Ask for a class 
reaffirmation of the worship plan. 

2. Review Assignments. 

Reflect with the class on the different components 
they have already developed for use in worship. 
Session 1: Cali to Worship 
Session 2,5: Song/Psalm 
Session 3: Confession of Faith 
Session 6: Responsive Reading 
Session 8: Prayer of Petition 
Session 9: Reform Statements 
Session 10: Slide Meditation on Judgment/Hope 
Session 11: Poetry 
Session 12: Benediction 

Ask the class to match the components of worship 
they have developed with the elements of worship 
listed in the order of worship. Note the areas that 
require outside assistance (assignment to church orga¬ 
nist or others). 


DEVELOPING THE SESSION 

3. Work on Worship Assignments. 

Have the class members review their responsibilities. 
The resource person(s) on worship who is/are visiting 
your class could be especially helpful to those persons 
working on the meditation and prayer of confession. 

CONCLUDING THE SESSION 

4. Look Ahead. 

Assignment tor the Leader. Plan a special outing or 
event for the class following the worship experience. 

5. Close. 

Close this class with an announcement of areas 
needing additional work, rehearsals, etc. Ask a class 
member to read aloud “Why Worship?" (Resource D). 

6. A Note from the Writer. 

Thank you for your dedication and leadership in this 
course—Person of Promise! 





aamiei Maxt Quarter 


Easter People Live.. .with Responsibilities, Hope, 


Gifedrcecs 


fe./ .This course uses the theme of the Easter story to 
[' help young people explore issues related to self, 
[ family, and world. Biblical images of responsibility, 
i^vhope, and giftedness aie introduced. The course con- 
|||ci.udes with a project in which the young people use 
lllftteir skills on behalf of the church. 
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A Note to the Students: 


Your STUDENTS RESOURCE has been designed to use throughout the 
course of study as a way to help you think through what is read; 
experienced, and discussed. 

You will find each resource sheet listed on the back cover. Each sheet is 
identified by a letter (for example, Resource A, Resource B). Some sheets 
will be used in more than one session, so be sure to keep the complete 
RESOURCE until the course is completed. 

The best part about your RESOURCE is that it is just that—yours. When 
the course is completed, the posters and creative art may be used to 
decorate your wails at church or home. So.. .hold on to it! 

Living the Word 
Student's Resource 
Level 8, Older Youth 
Winter Quarter 
Volume 8, Number 2 

Writer Dee Koza-Wood ward 
Editor: Sally Smith 

Supervising Editor Barbara A. Withers 
Copy Editor Vandora Eifrink 
Designer Gloria Claudia Ortiz 

Published for Christian Education: Shared Approaches especially for use in the: American 
Baptist Churches in the U.S.A., Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), Church of the 
Brethren, Cumberland Presbyterian Church, The Episcopal Church, Friends General 
Conference, Moravian Church in America, Presbyterian Church in Canada, Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.), Reformed Church in America, United Church of Christ. 

Level 8, Student’s Resource, Living the Word is published quarterly by the Christian Board 
of Publication, 2700 Pine Street, mailing address: Box 179, St. Louis, MO 63166. Application 
to mail at second-class postage rates is pending at New York, NY. Subscription price: $2.35 
per quarter. POSTMASTER: Send address changes to: Level 8, Student's Resource, Living 
the Word, Box 179, St. Louis, MO 63166. 

Copyright © 1985 by Christian Board of Publication, St. Louis, MO 63166. All rights 
reserved. No part of this book may be reproduced without the publisher’s permission. 

All Scripture quotations, unless otherwise indicated, are from the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible, copyrighted 1946, 1952, © 1971, 1973 by the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America. Used by permission, in some instances adaptations have been made for the sake 
of inclusive language. 

This course includes sections of certain educational resources previously published by 
publishers cooperating in LIVING THE WORD. Used by permission. 


Printed in the U.S.A. 
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